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Five Governors Uniform Markings 


Review Problems | 


| Joint Study to Devise System 


Faced by States: Of Lighting Obstructions | 


Along Routes 
Chief Executives of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maine, | 
Utah and North Dakota 
Address Conference 


Gov. Pinchot Speaks 
On Utility Regulation 


For Air Navigation 


- 


Ree for clarification of Depart- 
ment of Commerce instructions for 
marking and ilghting obstructions to 
air navigation were made June 2 when 
a conference on methods of removing 
such hazards was held in Washington, 
D. C., under the sponsorship of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department. 
Suggestions that the Department of 
Commerce designate an advisory com- 
mittee from delegates to the conference 
to study the whole matter of airmark- 
ing of hazards were rejected by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Comerce for Aeronautics. 
Any recommendations submitted by 
groups of delegates will receive con- 


Veto and Extradition, Reorgan- 
ization of Government, and 


Powers of Governors Among | 


Other Subjects 


FrencH Lick, INpD., June 2—Regulation | 
of public utilities, the responsibility of 
State and Federal Government in com- 
batting economic disaster, veto and extra- 
reorganization 
within the States and executive duties | 


and powers of governors were topics of 
consideration at the second day’s session 
of the Annual Conference of Governors 


dition, administrative 


in session here. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania, Gifford 
Pinchot, in discussing public utilities reg- 
ulation, stressed the impossibility of ade- 
quate regulation by States alone, declar- 
ing that an overwhelming majority of the | 
nation’s power is controlled by a few | 


interests. 


“I wish to express my firm conviction,” 
he declared, “that the question of public 
utilities can not be settled by the indi- 
vidual States acting alone; that the effort | 
to settle it by the individual States act- 
the start; 
that the problem is essentially national 
in its character; and that it can be solved 
only under the leadership and by the 
action of the Nation itself, assisted and 
supported by the coordinate action of the 
(The full text of 
printed on, 


ing alone is hopeless from 


individual States.” 
Gov. Pinchot’s addres 
page 7.) 


is 


Four Uiher Speakers 


Other speakers during the day’s session 
included Governors Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
of New York; William Tudor Gardiner, of | 
Maine; George H. Dern, of Utah, and} 
George F. Shafer, of North Dakota. 

Governor Roosevelt, in discussing “Land | 
Utilization and State Planning,” told the | 
convention that “government, both State 
and National, must accept the responsi- | 
bility of doing what it can do to protect | 
its citizens from disaster—soundly, with 
considered forethought and along defi- 
nitely constructive, not passive, lines.” 
this regard he mentioned tariff, national 
insurance, 
establishment of a proper balance be-| 


taxation, unemployment 


tween rural and urban life. 


While the Nation is “suffering from a 
severe dislocation of economic progress,” 
declared Governor Roosevelt, “it is not 
enough to talk about being of good cheer 
and not enough to apply old remedies.” 


Pocket Veto Opposed 


Governor Shafer, of North Dakota, dis- 
He ad- 
vocated abolition of the pocket veto and | 
recommended that the States adopt a uni- | 
form extradition act such as is now 
He also proposed re- 
ciprocal acts between the States to cover 
extradition of those charged with con- 
structive crimes and the enactment of 
laws permitting extradition of witnesses. | 

Governor Wilson, of Vermont, presided 


cussed “Veto and Extradition.” 


use in six States. 


at today’s session. 


Governor Gardiner, speaking = “Ad- | 
° 

Conference that State government should 
be more than a mere “aggregation of in- 
dependent activities,” and urged governors 
to study the posibilities of administration, 
and if changes are required, “the Gov- 


ministrative Reorganization,” 


ernor must go get them.” 


The approval and consent of the Sen- 
ate is out of place in the appointment 
of administrative officers subordinate to 
the Governor, Governor Dern held in his 
address in discussing executive duties and 
“It is absurd to hold the Gov- 
ernor responsible and then tie his hands,” 
he said, adding that the Governor should 
have the authority té “hire and fire.” 
“Tim- 


powers. 


Although scheduled to discuss 


-_ 
{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


‘Feeder Lines’ Urged | 
For Air-mail System 


‘ Congress to Get Proposal, Says | 
Representative Kelly 


sideration when the Department’s in- 
structions on marking of obstructions 
| are revised, he explained, but no official 
committee can be appointed to make an 
examination of the necessity for mark- 
ing obstacles. 

Claims that the Department's instruc- 
tions have been “too comprehensive and 
ambiguous” were met by the statement 
of Col. Young that the instructions are 
undergoing. revision and in the ®future, 
will be issued as “recommended stand- 
ards” instead of official regulations. 

The National Efectric Light Associa- 
tion requested the Department to es- 
tablish some method of determining the 
degree of danger caused by construction 
of different types of structures, while 
the Institute of Radio Engineers sought 
a definition of “the vicinity of an air- 
port.” 





| [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] | 
Chile to Reorganize 
Government as Step — 


Efforts to Balance Budget 
Include Credit Reforms 
To Attract Capital, Says 
Department of Commerce 





The government of Chile is preparing 
to begin a series of reorganizations and 
consolidations within its executive 
branches, in an effort to accomplish 
greater economy in administrative opera- 
tions, according to advices received and 
made public June 2 by the Department 
of Commerce from Ralph H. Ackerman, 
Commercial Attache at Santiago. 

Outstanding among these changes, it 
was stated orally at the Department, is 
a decree which still awaits the signature 
of the president to consolidate three of 
the major credit institutions into one 
structure that “may serve to inspire the 
{confidence of capital invested in credit 
instruments.” 

Would Balance Budget 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Chilean officials, in following out the 
“reforms” indicated by the reorganization 
plans, are making a serious effort to 
| place their expenditures within» their rev- 
enues. The country’s revenues have de- 
clined disastrously in the last year or so 
and, to a greater extent perhaps than 
most countries, the nation has suffered 
in consequence of the depleted finances. 

It is the general belief that much good 
can come from the several proposals re- 
specting consolidations, some of which 
already are operative, because it seemed 
'certain they would receive sympathetic 
administration from the regime in power 
and in addition the programs have the | 
support of a large majority of the coun- 
try’s population. Departmental advices 
from Santiago told of a strong national 
desire to maintain the country’s credit 
and at the same time to promote in- 
ternal welfare by proper use of available 
funds. 

Based on American's Work 
| Many of the changes made in the 

Chilean Government structure in the last 
several years are attributable to the 
ground work done by Edwin B. Kem-| 
merer, American university professor, who 
has devoted much time to studies and 
analyses of Chilean problems. The pro- 
posed banking and credit structure is 
|based on drafts prepared by Professor 
Kemmerer and on advice from New York 
| banking houses which have assisted Chile 
jin development of a sound credit struc- 
ture, both internally and externally. 

Some of the reorganization work al- 
|ready done and some that is still pend- 
| ing bears a resemblance to the basic prin- 


In 


and 





in 


the | 


Legislation proposing the establishment |Ciples of the budgetary and accounting 


of airplane pick-up lines, to act as feed- 
ers to the existing transcontinental air 
mail services, will be urged at the coming 
session of Congress, according to Repre- 
sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., 
ranking majority member of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


in an oral statement June 2. 
The following additional 


sustaining basis. 
Their Stops Are Limited 


At present the transcontinental planes 
can stop only at a limited number 
cities to take aboard mail and passengers, 
and the various cities in between the sta- 
tions must send their air mail to the air- 


port stations by train. 


If this plan were to become effective, 
small planes would be put into operation 
along the same, or practically the same, 
routes as the passenger-air mail planes, 
and these smaller planes could dip down 
at the various intervening cities and, by a/| 
device which recently has been tried out 
and proven practical, pick up whatever 
These pick-up planes 
could be run on schedules so they would 
meet the transcontinental planes at the} 
larger cities where the transcontinental | 
It is also possible that these 
pick-up planes could go slightly out of 
the routes now flown by the transconti- 
nental planes and collect air mail from 


air mail was there. 


planes land. 


other cities. 


The pick-up device could not be used 


e (Continued on 


information 
Was made available by Mr. Kelly: 

Such a proposal should receive the sup- 
port of Congress and the Administration, 
if it does not necessitate the expenditure 
of any considerable amount of money, and 
it would seem as though such a plan 
could be put into operation on,;a self- 


Page 8, Column 1.] 





New Code Bars 


All Unmeasured | 


‘Accurate Standards 


| 
| Merchants 
| 
| 


Oil Containers 


‘Action by Weights and Meas- 


ures Conference Would 
Not Require Vents and 
Height Limits on Bottles 


Benefiting Business 


and Dealers Are! 
Profiting by Elimination of 
Unfair Practices, Say Speak- 
ers at Meeting | 


Modification of a code for lubricating 


| tee 
| heights were not needed. One question 
| to be answered, he said, is whether a bot- 
tle used merely as a package, or one used 
as @& measure, or both, should be kept 
in use, and whether they could comply 
with the weights and measures law. The 
committee, he added, also gave attention 
to two other points, the height of the 
bottle, and whether a vent was needed and 
should be required. 


The Bureau of Standards tested the 
drainage characteristic of six types or! 
bottles, using stop watches. 
indicated that a vent was not of value in | 
cutting down the retention of oil. 
end of 60 seconds, it was pointed out, a 
14'4-inch glass bottle with a l-inch neck 
retained only about 0.9 cubic inches of 
oil, and a bottle with a metal spout and 
long vent kept about 1.3 cubic inches. 
The purpose of the code, according to 
Mr. Holbrook, is to prevent service sta- 
tions from using any type of container 
to put oil in motor vehicles which might 
be used for measuring purposes. 
the code, all bottles would be measuring | 
containers. 

Not only are purchasers benefiting by 
an emphasis on accurate weights and 
measures, but merchants and dealers as’ 
well are profiting by the elimination of 
unfair competition, it was pointed out by 
Federal and State officials in discussions 
at the opening session. 

Citizens of Raleigh, N. C., were saved 
$20,000 in a single year through super- 
vision of gasoline, kerosene and lubricat- 
ing oil dispensing, C. D. Baucom, Acting 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures 
for the State, told the conference, which 
met at the Bureau of Standards. 
tion of thousands of electric meters in 
Minnesota during the last two years has 
led to the condemning of 16 per cent of | 
these devices, according to D. F, Jergen- | 
sen, Chief Engineer of the Railroad and 


oil bottles so as to require all such con- | 
tainers to be measured was adopted June | 


2 by the 24th National Conference on! 
Weights and Measures, meeting at the 


National Bureau of Standards. 
The code, it was explained, would pre- 
vent filling stations from using bottles 
other than measures for. dispensing oils 
to motor vehicles. 
tations on the bottles would not be re- | 
quired. 

F. S. Holbrook, of the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards, and secretary of the conference, pre- 
sented a report of the committee on speci- 
fications and tolerances on recommended 
| changes’ in the containers. 


Vents and height limi- 


The commit- 


thought limitation on vents and 





Drainage Tested 





At the| 


Undes' 


Business Beiter 





In Some Sections 


Cool Weather Has Retarded 


Progress 
| 


Cae affecting business and 


asian 
employment continued to show im- |eemeral MacArthur Asserts | 


provement “in numerous places,” but 
remained indifferent in other localities 
among the 26 for which reports were re- 
ceived for the last week in May, accord- 
ihg to a statement, June 2, by Fred C. 
Croxton, acting chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. 
_ Weather conditions were mentioned 
in many of the reports which were from | 
district representatives of the Depart- | 
| 
| 
| 





ment of Commerce as having an impor- 
tant bearing on the week’s develop- 
ments. Where warmer weather had 
come, the conditions improved both in 
employment and in business; continued 
cool weather accompanied by rains had 
the effect of retarding developments 
elsewhere. | 
The Committee's summary of the dis- | 
trict reports follows in full text: 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Slightly improved em- 
ployment conditions in Buffalo and vi- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


‘Justice Department 


_ Not to Appeal From 


Oil Merger Ruling 


| 
‘Declares Government Would 


Not Be Justified in Pro- 
longing Litigation by ‘Fu- 
tile’ Action 


The projected merger of the Vacuum 


Oil Company and the Standard Oil Com- 





Inspec- 


Warehouse Commission. 


Action in Pennsylvania 


Fifteen per cent of gasoline dispensing 
apparatus 


inspected last year in Penn- 


| 


sylvania was condemned, which indicates | 
a considerable improvement in this type 
of equipment, of which 40 per cent was 
condemned three years ago, said A. B. 


Smith, 


Chief of the State 


His office, he said, is 


gasoline device which did not receive the 


approval of his office nor of the State, 


Fire Marshal. 
The Federal Fire Council is endeavor-|interstate commerce or monopolization 
ing to improve fire protection and pre-| thereof, and that it will not have the 
vention in Federal prisons and Govern- | necessary and inevitable tendency to pro- 
ment buildings, said Dr. George K. Bur- | duce either of these results. 

gess, Director of the Bureau of Standards 
and president of the conference, in out-| specific findings relative to the legitimate 


Bureau of | 
Weights and Measures, and vice president | 
of the conference. 
attempting to trace to its source a slot! 


| pany of New York will not be contested 


by the Department of Justice in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, be- 
cause it is felt such an appeal would be 
“futile,” the Department announced in 


These tests! Statement June 2. 


An appeal from the decree of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri, dismissing the Govern- 
ment’s petition for an injunction to pre- 
vent the fusion, it was stated, will not 
be carried to the highest court. The dis- 
trict court held that the proposed merger 
was not induced by any motive or pur- 
pose to monopolize commerce, but “by 
legitimate business reasons alone.” 

Controlling Factors 


“The controlling facts which establish 
the propriety and validity of the merger 
as a legitimate business arrangement of 
importance to the companies concerned 
have thus been judicially determined upon 


Clergymen Asked | 
To Foster Loyal 


| But Other Centers Report That 


Attitude in Wars 


| 


Opposition of Cloth as| 
Shown in Survey Encour. | 
ages Lawlessness | 


Duty to Serve Nation 


Declaration of War by Con-| 


|ducted among clergymen relative to their 
|attitude towards bearing arms in time} 


Is Held Fundamental 


gress Is Said to Impose Obli- | 
gation on All Citizens to | 
Safeguard Country | 


“Surprise” at the result of a survey con- 


of war, which showed a large number of | 


the more than 19,006 questioned to be 
opposed, was expressed in a statement 
| June 2 by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief | 
|of Staff of the Army. | 


The survey was conducted by Kirby | 


Page, editor of “The World Tomorrow,” 


|at whose invitation Gen. 


MacArthur's 


| Statement was issued. 
| ‘ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Finds Confusion 
“I am surprised that men of clear and 


logical minds confuse defensive warfare | 
| With the disease which it alone can cure | 
| when all other remedies have failed,” Gen. | 
MacArthur said. “Should not these clergy- | 
men turn their attention to the indi-| 
vidual sinner and rid the country of crime | 
rather than attack the national keepers | 
of the peace, the most potent governmen- | 
tal agency yet devised for that very pur-| 
pose?” 





evidence sufficient to support the conclu- 
sion,” said the Department in its state- 


ment. 


“In the Supreme Court the facts found 
in the lower court would undoubtedly be 
accepted as established by the evidence. 
It has been determined that the Govern- 
ment is not justified in prolonging this 
litigation by a futile appeal to the Su- 


preme Court of the United States.” 
statement follows in full text: 
“It was announced today 


The 


(June 2) at 


the Department of Justice that the United 
States will not appeal from the decree 


recently rendered in 


the United States 


District Court of Missouri dismissing the 
Government's petition for an injunction 
preventing the contemplated merger of 


| the properties of the Vacuum Oil Com- 


pany and of the Standard Oil Company 


of New York. 
Merger Proposal Granted 


“The issues raised in this proceeding 
were tried before a specially constituted 
court consisting of three circuit judges, 


who after consideration of the evidence 
taken before a special master unanimously 


concluded that the proposed merger was 


not induced by any motive or purpose to 


monopolize commerce, but by legitimate 


business reasons alone, that it will no 
be an undue or unreasonable restraint o: 


t 
t 


“These conclusions were based upon 


' lining activities of the Bureau. The Coun-| business reasons for the merger of the 


cil, composed of representatives of the| two companies, and the competitive con- 


various 


Government Departments, 


has | ditions which the new company will con- 


recently turned over to the Department | front if the merger is consummated. Upon 
of Justice, with recommendations, a re-j| consideration of all of the relevant facts 
port on conditions at the penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., he said. Subcommittees are | not prejudice the public interests nor in- 
making surveys, and probably a code will juriously affect thé public. 

be arranged to govern those constructing 
and operating the Federal structures, Dr.|the propriety and validity of the merger 
Burgess said. — 


The Bureau Director called attention | 


to measures enacted by the last Congress 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 








¥ 


ERSONS who anticipate preparing 
themselves for participation in Civil 
Service examinations are advised to 

ascertain all the particulars regarding 
the positions for which they expect to 
compete before proceeding, Herbert E. 
Morgan, Assistant Director of the Edit- 
ing and Recruiting Division of the Com- 
mission, stated orally June 2. 

“Many so-called Civil Service cor- 
respondence schools,” Mr. Morgan ex- 
plained, “deceive the public through 
their advertising by making exaggerated 
statements of the prospect of Govern- 
ment employment, of the probability of 
being paid a high salary by the Gov- 
ernment, of the frequency with which 
examinations are held and of other 
such matters.” He also gave the fol- 
lowing information: 

An unfortunate phase of the situation 
is that many persons who enroll for 
instruction with a school of this kind 
receive the impression in one way or 
another that the school is conducted by 
the Government. The use of the term 
“Civil Service” in school titles helps 
to give this impression and such use 
is discouraged by governmental agencies. 

e 


of 


{ 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


CIVIL SERVICE APPLICANTS WARNED mr. 
OF MISLEADING ADVERTISEMENTS (Secretary Hurley Congratulated 


Commission Says, No Schvol Can Furnish Information of 
Value on Character and Date of Examinations 


- 
The Civil Service Commission fre- 


| quently receives a letter from a disap- 


pointed student of a “Civil Service” 
correspondence school demanding that 


the Commission make refund of money 
paid for tuition. 

No school can furnish information of 
value concerning the scope and char- 
acter of Federal Civil Service examina- 
tions, the dates of examinations, and 
the like, which can not be obtained free 
of cost from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or from its representatives at 
the post office or custom house in any 
city in the United States which has a 
post office of first or second class. The 
Commission is represented in approxi- 
mately 5,000 cities. 

No school can guarantee appointments 


in the classified Civil Service of the 


United States. 


The Civil Service Commission is in 
constant communication with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and with the 


*National Better Business Bureau at New 


York City, regarding misleading adver- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 


the court concluded that the merger will 


li 


Gen. MacArthur's statement, made 


c by the Department of War, follows in| 


full text: 


Mr. Kirby Page, editor of “The World} 


their | 


views as to whether they would bear arms | 


Books of Late Czar 
Bought for Nation 


Library of Congress Obtains 
Volumes Once Owned 
By Nicholas II 


PORTION of the library owned by 

the late Czar Nicholas II, Emperor 
of Russia, has been acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress, Librarian Herbert 
Putnam announced in a statement madé 
public June 2. 


Acquired by purchase, the collection | 


consists of more than 1,600 volumes, 
all of which were presentation copies to 
the czar. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A portion of the Winter Palace Li- 
brary of Nicholas II, the late Emperor 


on the shelves of the Library of Con- 
gress, the collection having been ac- 
quired by purchase in March, 1931. The 


| 
| 


| of Russia, now has an honored place | 


Fiscal Year to Show 


Winter Palace and its contents became 
state property. under a decree issued in 
March, 1917, by the provisional govern- 
ment that had been set up following 
the abdication of Nicholas II. In 1930 | 
when it became necessary to move every- | 
thing from the Winter Palace that part 

of the Winter Palace Library that had 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 





Treasury Deficit of 
900 Million Dollars 


White House Statement Says. 


Receipts During Period 
Will Be 840 Millions Be- 


low Previous Year 


There will be a final Treasury deficit 


Director of the Budget. 
The prospective deficit, it was explained, | 
| in case of future war, requested the Chief | '8 due chiefly to a drop in Treasury re- | 


ot Staff, Gen. Douglas MacArthur to ex-|ceipts and decreased taxes resulting from 


press an opinion for publication in his| the economic depression, 


paper as to his views upon the result of | follows in full text: 
the replies received from the clergymen. | 


Expresses Surprise 
Gen. MacArthur wrote as follows: 
“I appreciate very much the courtesy 


of the suggestion contained in your note! 
of April 20, and am glad indeed to avail! 
myself of the privilege of commenting ‘or: 


t 


he general subject of the church in war.) 
“My predominant feeling with reference| 


to the majority of the replies received by | 
your paper from 19,372 clergymen is that | 


of surprise—surprise at the 


t 


mnomtedee | 
hat so many of the clergymen of our 


country have placed themselves on record 


as repudiating in advance the constitu- 


t 


ional obligations that will fall upon them | 


equally with all other elements of our | 


1 





“The controlling facts which establish 


| {Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 





Air Corps Maneuvers 


Gratify.Mr. Hoover 


n Efficiency Shown 


citizenship in supporting this country in| 
case of need. 


“To exercise privilege without assuming 


attendant responsibility and obligation is 
to occupy a position of license, a position 
apparently sought by men who do not 
hesitate to avail themselves of the privi- | 
eges conferred by our democracy upon} 
its citizens, but who in effect proclaim | 
their willingness to see this Nation perish | 
rather than participate in its defense. 


Power of Congress 
“The question of war and peace is one 


that rests under our form of government 
in Congress. 


upon which our governmental edifice is 


built. 


Under the Constitution its pro- 


nouncement on such a question is final, 
and is obligatory upon every citizen of 
the United States. 


“That men who wear the cloth ofthe 


Church should openly defend repudiation 
of the laws of the land, with the neces- 


our statutes, 





| President Hoover has sent a letter to 
| the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 





In commenting orally upon the fact he 


|congratulating him and the Air Corps 
on the success of the recent maneuvers. 


|the President said the! Army maneuvers 
constituted the largest mobilization of air- | 
| planes ever executed and were accom- 


| plished without serious mishaps. 


a remarkable performance, he added. 


j 
| 
j}had sent such a letter to the eee 


It was 


President Hoover's letter to Secretary 


Hurley follows in full text: 


My dear Mr. Secretary: I wish to con- 
gratulate you and the Air Corps on the 
remarkable success achieved in the man- 


euvers just terminated. 


To have mobilized, from all parts of 
the country, a force of 672 airplanes and 
;maneuvered it from the Middle West to, 
from 


jand along, the eastern seaboard 


| Maine to Virginia without any serious 
| mishap, is very convincing evidence of the 


efficiency of the ‘Army's air forces. 


I am especially gratified to know that 
}all three components of the Army of the 


| United States—Regular Army, 


National 


Guard and Organized Reserve—partici- | 


pated so creditably in this instruction. 


You and your subordinates in the War 
Department by the successful organiza- 
tion and execution of these exercises have 
reflected great credit upon our military 


establishment. 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


sary implications and ramifications aris- 
ing from such a general attitude toward 


It will certainly hearten every potential 


or actual criminal and malefactor who| 
either has or contemplates breaking some | 


other law. Anomalous as it seems, it ap- 


parently stamps the clergyman as a lead- | 
ing exponent of law violation at individual | 


pleasure. 
Defiance of Law 


“I am mindful of the right accordéd 
every American citizen to endeavor by 
lawful means to secure such changes*in 
the Constitution or statutes as he may 
desire. 


of anarchy and the collapse of properly 
constituted authority. May I ‘remark also 
that if we acknowledge the prerogative 
of the individual to disregard the obliga- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


NO ICEBERGS IN NORTH ATLANTIC 


seems almost unbelievable. | 


But to concede to him the right, 
to defy existing law is to recegnize a state | 


Half Billion Increase 


“In reply to inquiries from the press | 


the following information in round num- 
bers has been furnished by the Director 
of the Budget as to the economies made 
during, the past year and the probable 
fisc: ituation upon July 1. 

x nt indications dre that the finan- 
cial transactions of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, will 


show an increase of about $500,000,000 in | 


the national debt. The deficit is from 
about $900,000,000 to $950,000,000, of which 
about $440,000,000 will be due to the stat- 
utory redemption of the debt. 

“The geficit is principally due to a fall- 
ing off in receipts of the Treasury, from 
taxes and other sources caused by the de- 


| pression which will apparently be about 
| $840,000,000 below the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. Added to this is the addi- | 
tional burden of about $50,000,000 fall in | 


postal receipts. 
Larger Expenditures 


“There have also been large increases in | 


expenditures for construction work and 
agricultural relief and for veterans serv- 


| ices amounting to about $540,000,000 above 
| that of the last fiscal year, 


“These figures alone—a reduction of 
$890,000,000 in receipts and an increase of 


or { ‘nt | nearly $540,000,000 in expenditures in the 
In exercising this authority | 


Congress voices the will of the majority, | 
whose right to rule is the corner stone | 


above items—would indicate that the Gov- 
ernment would be over $1,430,000,000 worse 
off this year than last. 

“However, deferments and reductions in 
expenditures in other parts of the Gov- 
ernment largely due to the economy drive 


last Summer amount to about $180,000,000. 
During the fiscal year ended last June 
the debt was reduced by $305,000,000 in 
excess of statutory amount while this year 
}it is held to the legal require 


two sums make a difference ir 


000,000. 


be about $500,000,000. 
| “The Administrator of Veterans’ 


sale of Treasury obligations.” 


The public debt at the end of May ag- 
gregated $16,527,128,569—$128,000,000 lower | 
than for April 30, but the net debt was 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


FOR FIRST TIME WITHIN MEMORY 





The statement | 


Department 
adopted by the Prime Minister for the 
double purpose of assisting in raising reve- 
nue for the government and for revival of 
old ond promotion of new industries, ian 
effort to relieve unemployment. 
jority of the new rates, the Department 





nts. These 
the situa- 
tion of about $485,000,000 and result in a 
final deficit of about $900,000,000 or $950,- 


“As stated, of this deficit of $900,000,000 
or $950,000,000, about $440,000,000 will be 
expended in the statutory redemption of 
the public debt so that the net increase in 
the debt for the fiscal year will probably 


Af- 
fairs reports that the loans so far madc | 
upon bonus certificates now total $1,098,- 
947,000 to 1,971,966 individuals, of which | 
| $284,481,000 has been furnished from in- | 
/ surance and other funds, about $60,000,- 
000 from the banks, and $754,466,000 from 








Canadian Tariff 
Not Expected to 
Affect Our Trade 


Commerce Department Says, 


However, That Only Time 
Will Reveal Influence of. 
Higher Rate Levels 





Upward Revision 


Long Anticipated 





New Rates on 174 Items Pro- 


visionally Effective Pending 


Action to Be Taken by Par- 
liament . 
Cursory examination of the Cana- 


dian tariff schedule which went into ef- 
fect June 2 gives no cause for a belief 
that 
|lower American exports to Canada ap- 
preciably, although only experience with 


; the new rate levels wili provide evidence 
of its effect, it was stated orally June 2 
;at the Department of Commerce. 


the higher scale proposed would 


The upward revision came as no sur- 


prise, the Department said, since Domin- 
ion officials have maintained for months 
that such action would be necessary sooner 
or later. 


Customs Rules Modified 
The Department further pointed out 


that it was understood that recent modi- 
fications of customs regulations by the 
Customs Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment so as to abandon the requirement 
|of consular invoices on many imported 
| commodities would be particularly pleas- 
ing to Canada, 
ment of trade and promotion of good 
PUb- of from $900,000,000 to $950,000,000 at the | W 
end of the present fiscal year, according le 


to a statement issued June 2, at the White gj) customs houses, June 2, by the Domin- 
Tomorrow,” who recently sent out a ques-| House based upon figures supplied by the | 


tionnaire to clergymen inquiring 


resulting in encourage- 
ill between the two countries. 

New tariff rates, affecting 174 items in 
total of about 800, were made effective at 


ion of Canada, the Department of Com- 
merce was advised by Lynn W. Meekins, 
the commercial attache at Ottawa. 


These rate changes were proposed to 


the Canadian Parliament, June 1, by the 
Prime Minister, Richard B. Bennett, in 
his budget for the next fiscal year, but 
were made effective provisionally pending 
parliamentary action. 


Mr. Meekins’ telegraphic report to the 
said the new rates were 


A ma- 


declared, represented greatly increased 
levies but there were som which were 
reduced, 


Foodstuffs Affected 
Foodstuffs, coal, automobiles valued at 


more than $1,200, some kinds of struc- 
tural steel materials and timepieces of 
various kinds bear increases that are re- 
garded by the Department as of particular 
interest among the list on which the rates 
have been raised. 


The following additional information 


| was made available: 


Qanada has been the best customer of 


the United States over a period of years 
and last year the United States exported 
commodities 
northern neighbor. 
per cent of Canada's foreign trade, and 
the rates that are now made to operate, 
therefore, 
amount of revenue being added to Cana- 
dian receipts, provided the increases do 
not result in a slackening of trade. 


totaling $659,300,000 to its 
This constituted 64.8 


will result in a considerable 


While there had been some expecta- 


| tion of rate increases in Canada, it was 
not known in the several departments of 
the Government here to what extent they 
would apply because it had been impos- 
sible to ascertain 
of many reports in circulation were proper 
representations of the facts as they are 
now disclosed. 


with accuracy which 


Ascribed to Budget Needs 


The United States Government does 


not know Officially of any reasons for the 
rate increases except as stated by the 
Prime Minister, whose budget message was 
comprehensive in its statement of his Gov- 
ernment’s needs in a financial way, as well 
as the necessity for relieving employment. 


Dominion Government officials have 


maintained for months that recourse to a 
tariff of higher levels than had been 
operative would be necessar 

later because of the existing ve 
Dominion’s finances. 


sooner or 
ate of the 


Among the proposals for changes in 


tax measure carried by the budget pre- 
| sented 
|Premier Richard B. Bennet on June 1, 
for the double purpose of making up the 
| deficit in the Dominion budget, and to 
assist the unemployment situation through 


to the Canadian Parliament by 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Government Effects 


Further Economies 


Drought of 1930 Among Theories Offered to Explain Agriculture Department Plans 


Unusual Absence of Ice in Shipping Lanes 


[CEBERCS. which always have been a 
menace to shipping in the North At- 
lantic lanes, have been wholly absent 
during the current season for the first 
time within the recollection of officials, 
it was stated orally June 2 at United 
States Coast Guard headquarters. 

Not a single iceberg has appeared, 
and none even has been reported, it 
was declared. This phenomenon is puz- 
zling scientists, with some attributing it 
to the drought of last year, which ruined 
crops in this country, and which might 
also have been responsible for the lack 
of ice along the far northern shores. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The International Ice Patrol, main- 
tained by the Coast Guard to protect 
shipping in the North Atlantic by chart- 
ing the movement of icebergs and ad-~ 
vising vessels, has been almost idle be- 
cause of the unusual condition. 
cutter “General Greene.” which serves 
as lookout for the Coast Guard has 
found no trace of icebergs this season, 
whereas last year, 440 were reported. 





The | 


| 


train” usually are assigned to ice patrol 
duty in the northern shipping lanes but 
now are idle at Boston, because of the 
unprecedentedly mild iceberg conditions. 
The lightest iceberg year previously re- 
ported was in 1924, when only 11 were 
charted south of Newfoundland. The 
heaviest month on record was April, 
1912, when the “Titanic” was sunk after 
striking a gigantic berg. During 1912 


proaching the record figure of 1,024, re- 
ported in 1909. It was a result of the 
Titanic” catastrope that the Interna- 
tional Iceberg Patrol was established. 

Lieut. Commander Edward H. Smith, 
of the Coast Guard, an expert on ice 
phenomena, had predicted approximately 


Saving of 20 Millions 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, and other officials of the De- 


The cutters “Mojave” and “Pontchar-| partment of Agriculture plan to. effect 


economies in the operation of the De- 
partment which it is expected will re- 
sult in savings of approximately $20,000,- 
000 Wuring the fiscal year beginning July 
1, it was announced on behalf of Presi- 
dent Hoover June 2 at the White House, 

In addition, savings of approximately 


| $11,000,000 have already béen effected in 
| the present fiscal year in the various ac- 


’ | tivities of the Department, it was stated, 
there were 1,019 icebergs reported, ap- | 


The announcement followed a confer- 
ence between President Hoover and the 
executive heads of the Department of 
Agriculture held at the White House Exe 
ecutive Offices on June 1 when plans for 
paring down the expenses of the Departe 
ment were discussed. 

The conference was the fourth in the 


250 icebergs this Summer, which would | series of similar conferences President 


be about the normal figure. 


| year because of the absence of an “ice- 
fence” along the coasts of Laborador 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 





He de- 
clared that the bergs, in his opinion, 





Hoover has recently held with officials of 
the Department of War, the Department 


have. not moved down the Atlantic this | of the Interior and the Post Office . 
partment at his fishing lodge on the Ra 
dan River in Virginia in his program 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) _ 
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‘ederal Control 
Of Buses Advised 
In Railway Brief 








vase 





Would Conserve Highways 


|ley, announces that the Inland Waterways 


And Place Competition 
Upon Equitable Basis, 
Western Lines Contend 





_A series of briefs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on June 2 
éxpressed varying views with respect 
coordination of motor traffic, under 
investigation of the subject by the Com- 
mission in Docket No. 23400. These briefs 
re from railroads, including the N¢w 
ork Central and Hudson River, the 
Western Traffic executives, labor leaders 
and others, supplementing briefs hereto- 
fore filed with the Commission by others 
interested. 
, The Western Traffic Executives’ Com- 


mittee, in its brief, said reasonable regula-|to the Gulf waterway, extending from | 


tion of motor carriers, both common car- 
riers and contract carriers, operating for 
rofit in interstate commerce on the pub- 
ic highways, is necessary in the public 
interest. 
Favors Amending Law 


That regulation, the Committee de- 
clared, can best be accomplished by 
amending the Interstate Commerce Act, | 
the Elkins Act and other acts adminis- 
tered by the Commision, so that their | 

visions, where appropriate, may in- | 
elude motor carriers. 

“The railroads,” according to this com- | 
mittee, representing the western railroads | 
generally, “have no disposition to depre- | 
cate the convenience of motor transpor- 
tation, or to interfere with the develop-| 

ent of such transportation along legiti- 
mate channels. Much of the loss of traf- 
fic to the motors is not due, however, to) 
any superiority as a form of transporta-| 
tion but to the ability of the trucks and 
buses to cut rates as they see fit and 
to discriminate as between their patrons 
with a view to making such rates or | 
other inducement as will get the partic- | 
ular business in sight. This is simply an 
economic waste. 

a Holds Regulation Needed 

«“There can be no sound and logical 
development of motor transportation and 
no coordination with rail transportation 
until motor transportation is subject to a 
plan of regulation similar to that applied 
to other carriers operated for profit. Un- 
er such regulation, the motor carriers 

ill develop along natural lines, and will 
fit into their proper place in the trans- 

ortation field, whatever that may prove! 

be, instead of enjoying a mushroom 

wth at the expense of the railroads, | 
lue to certain adventitious circumstances 

ising from their present freedom from 
regulation. 

“If the principle of public convenience 
and necessity permitting railroads to sup- 
plement rail operations strictly within 
their own territory by auxiilary opera- 
tions over the highway is recognized, as 
we have suggesterc. it will go a long way 
toward promoting ‘evelopment of motor | 
Vehicle operations in the most economical 
manner. 


i Would Relieve Congestion 
» “The railroad, having its permanent rail | 
plant and investment in a given territory, 
ican be depended upon to use that plant 
im preference to handling freight or pas- 
sengers over the parallel highways ex- 
cept in cases where a supplemental or 
auxiliary service of the latter character 
can not be furnished as_ efficiently ex- 
clusively by rail. 

_ “This will tend very materially to cur- 
tail the increasing congestion on the 
highways and eliminate the undue wear | 
and tear upon them which is brought 
about by the movement of numerous 
heavy vehicles over the highways, moving | 
cargoes and passengers which could in | 
many cases move as well and in some} 
cases better by rail.” 


Claims of Employe Association | 


The Railway Labor Executives Associa- | 
tion stated in a brief that it has a sub- | 
stantial interest in the subject about thvice 
as large as the financial interest of all 
the investors in railroad securities. The 
association favored requiring all forms of 
transportat.on service to be conducted un- 
der such public regulation as to insure 
safe, efficient and uninterrupted trans- 
portation service, maintenance of work- 
ing conditions and reasonable protection | 
for the physical and economic well-being 
of the employes. The association, the pe- 
tition sets forth, is composed of the chief | 
executives of the 21 national employe or- | 
ganizations. 

The Association’s brief stated that, if | 
the railroads persist in seeking an alleged 
economy in distance transportation 
through long, slow freight train operations 
it may develop that trucks, operating over 
uncongested interstate highways handling 
the lighter and more urgent. freight, will 
extend their “lower cost and better serv- 
ice” competition. 

Equal Opportunity Claimed 

The Railway Express Agency, in brief, 
claimed for express service, like other 
classes of railway service, the right to 
equality of opportunity to compete for 
the special class of transportation in which 
it deals. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad said it sees 
no objection to permissive authority for | 
joint rates and through routes between 
rail carriers and motor vehicle carriers | 
and expressed belief there should be a| 
more liberal and generous attitude with 
regard to efforts of the railroad to revise | 
and modify its service. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad, in | 
its brief, said the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission ‘should not recommend to 
Congress legislation to regulate motor | 
transportation but - should recommend | 
legislation designed to relieve railroad 
managements of existing régulations 
which interfere with the normal exercise | 
of their managerial functions in main- | 
taining an adequate railroad transporta- 
tion system.” 


Container Method Favored 
The New York Central claimed that a 
more’ widely extended use of the con-| 
tainer method of handling merchandise | 
freight would bring back to the railroad | 
a considerable volume of freight now} 
* temporarily lost. | 
The Colonial Navigation Company com- | 
plained of what it believed was improper 
and illegal use of the motor trucks by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford and | 
its subsidiaries. . 
The Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of Iowa said the State and the inter- 
state Commerce Commission should con- 
sider motor transportation problems co- 
operatively and that in the regulation of 
interstate transportation by bus and truck 
so far as possible authority be given to) 
the State commissions. 
The St. Louis and San Francisco, Nor- 
—_, and Sotuhern, and others also filed 
Ss. 














Florida Senate Passes 
Betting Bill Over Veto 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 2. 

The Florida Senate June 2 passed over 

the veto of Governor Doyle E. Carlton the 

bill to legalize pari-mutuel betting on 

races in the State. The vote was 26 to 13. 

The measure was sent to the House and 
placed at the head of the calendar. 
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Barge Service 


| 


\Inland Waterways Corporation 
Announces Plans to Be- 
gin Operations 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 


| Corporation will begin service on the Illi- 


|nois River as far as Peoria on June 11, 
The first fleet will leave St. Louis 
|on that date, and is scheduled to arrive | 


| 1931. 


at Peoria, Ill., at noon, June 15, 
| Already barges laden either for Peoria, 


to {or for interchange with railroads through 
the Peoria, are on the way up the Mississippi | 


| from New Orleans, and a celebration is 
being planned. Secretary Hurley will 
make the principal address. Maj. Gen. 
/T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the Board 
| of the Inland Waterways Corporation, also 
| will speak. 
| The opening of operations on this river 
|marks an important step towards the 
| culmination of the long dreamed,of Lakes 


|Chicago to New Orleans, and has been 
|made possible through .the coordinated 
lefforts of the Federal Government and 
| the citizens of Peoria, who have invested 
|nearly a-half million dollars in a modern 


|interchange terminal between water, rail | 


|/and motor facilities, the first to be con- 
| structed on the Illinois River.—Issued by 
the Department of War. 


Capitalism on Trial, 
Representative Fish 





Says in Radio Speech | 


Must Clean Its Own House or 
Lose Status, He Warns, 
In Urging Correction of 
Industrial Evils 


Our industrial capitalism must clean its 
own house and divest itself of some of its 
manifestations of greed and avarice of it 
is to maintain its present status, other- 
wise it will soon be compelled by public 
opinion to change into a socialized capi- 
talism, Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee Investigating Communism, 
said in a radio address over Station WJSV, 
June 2. 

“If communism is on trial, so also is 
capitalism,” Mr. Fish declared. “Grave 
abuses have crept into our industrial 
capitalism, such as child labor, long hours 
particularly in the industrial sections of 
the South, huge bonuses to the executives 
and the throwing out on the industrial 
scrap heap of employes at 40 years of age. 

Helping Out Russia 

“Our capitalists, industrialists and bank- 
ers for the past 18 months have been pro- 
viding large credits and loans to. Soviet 
Russia, to secure brains, experts, engi- 
neers, tractors, combines, sawmill ma- 
chinery and oil equipment to help make 
the five-year plan successful, and thereby 


are ruining our foreign markets for our | 


exportable surplus in wheat, lumber, oil 
and cotton. 

During this period of unemployment, I 
advocate as a temporary solution the five- 
day week, and the six-hour day. 


The time has come for adequate old- 


age pension laws and proper retirement 
provisions, not only in case of civil service 
employes but for all wage earners. 


In my opinion, the next Congress will | 


raise the rate on unearned incomes and 
on inheritance taxes above $1,000,000 and 
write a strict gift tax law. 
(The full text of Mr. Fish’s ad- 
dress will be printed in the issue of 
June 4.) 


Land Utilization Policy 
Proposed by Farm Group 


The retirement of submarginal lands 
from production by setting them aside as 
parks, game refuges, and recreational 
areas, reforestation with reduction of 
taxes on the land involved durfig the 
period of growth of timbers, and a pro- 
gram of erosion control were recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, June 2 by a delegation 
representing the ‘Ameriacn Farm Bureau 
Federation, as part of a national policy 


of land utilization, it was stated orally at | 


the Department. The following informa- 
tion also was made available at the De- 
partment: 

The delegation asked Secretary Hyde to 
speed up the Department’s work in tu- 
berculosis eradication among cattle, citing 
the program in New York, where a seven- 
year prog?am is to be accomplished in 
three years. The eradication work can be 
expedited materially, they told Mr. Hyde, 
to the benefit of the entire country. 

The delegation consisted of Dr. Chester 
H. Gray, Washington representative of 
the American Farm ‘Bureau Federation; 
W. R. Ogg, his assistant; C. E. Hearst, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; C. R. 
White, of Ionia, N. Y., president of the 
New York Farm Bureau Federation; and 


| Fred Sexauer, of Auburn, N. Y., president 


of the Dairymen’s League. 


For Illinois River 


| 
| 


| 
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STATE SYMBOLS ON MOTOR CAR TAGS | Russian Books 
Na etiitidihieieeres 





¢ 
A number of States have adopted a practice of embodying in the inscrip- 


tion on automobile license plates State symbols or slogans. 


South Caro- 


lina tags disseminate the agricultural claim of that State to grow produce 


with iodine content adequate to 
of this chemical constituent. 


by California, Kentucky and other 


Unmeasured 


By Modified 


other 


Oil Panminars Barred ; 


revent the human ails attributed to lack 
orida tags bear a map of the State and 
its health slogan. The diamond, the keystone and - 

plates, respectively, of Delaware, the Diamond State; 
Keystone State, and Texas, the Lone Star State. 


star are on the 
ennsylvania, the 
License plates issued 
States have borne similar symbols in 
years. 


Code of Conference 


Action Taken by Weights and Measures Meeting Not to 


Require Vents and 


Height Limitations 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


having to do with weights and measures, 


| law for canned foods to fall below a stand- 
ard quality and another governing unftir 
practices in marketing perishable com- 
modities. 

He also outlined testing activities of the 
Bureau. More than 200,000 items were 
covered by tests during the last fiscal year, 
|and the fee value was $684,000. The new- 
jest Bureau activity is construction of a 
hydraulic laboratory, to be completed by 
next March, which will supply data on 
the behavior of water under definitely 
controlled conditions. This information 
will be of use to engineers on river, harbor, 
jetty, and dam projects. 

State officials reported generally satis- 
factory progress in weights and measures 
endeavors, although in a number of in- 
stances legislation they desired had failed 
to materialize. This year it has been es- 
pecially necessary to protect the public, 


W. T. Fossett, Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures for Illinois. 


dealers, was the outstanding accomplish- 
ment in Indiana last year, according to 


No Icebergs Found 
In North Atlantic 


Solution to Phenomena 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|and Newfoundland, which usually forms 

ithere and sends the icebergs back into 

the ocean current when they run ashore. 
Believing that the icebergs have piled 


up along these shores, Commander Smith 
|has recommended to Rear Admiral F. H. 
| Billard, Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
that the cutter “General Greene” be sent 
on an expedition, after the ice patrol is 
over, to locate and study the icebergs 
which may have grounded. It affords an 
excellent opportunity for study of this 
phenomenon, he declared. 

Commander Smith has been assigned to 
accompany the German dirigible “Graf 
Zeppelin” on its projected trip to the 
North Pole this Summer, at which time 
he plans to make an intensive study of 
icebergs and ice conditions. 

The ice patrol vessels cover a radius of 
5,000 to 6,000 miles in their lookout for 
bergs, issuing warning by radio to ocean 
ships. Last year, when 440 icebergs were 
reported, 952 radio warnings were given 
to ships from the two big cutters, totaling 
688,723 words. Four reports normally are 
sent daily for shipping, in addition to a 
report to headquarters. When a ship en- 
ters the iceberg, area, however, and de- 
sires more precise information, special re- 
ports are given in sufficient detail to per- 
mit the making of a pilot map through 
the dangerous region. 

The two big cutters each carry a crew 
of 90 officers and men. The “General 
Greene” carries a complement of 25, and 
bases at St. Johns, Newfoundland, along 


in two-week relays, one relieving the other, 
‘ag a usual course. 
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}one of which: made it a violation of the | 


because of poor business conditions, said | 


A law regulating coal sales, fostered by | 


Drought Offered as Possible 


with the “Mojave” and “Pontchartrain” | 
when they are on patrol. The vessels work | 


I. L. Miller, State Commissioner of Weights 
and Measures. Equipment has been put 
in service for testing auto and wagon 
scales, he said. 

Higher ethical standards are developing 

among dealers who are profiting from the 
elimination of fraudulent and dishonest 
merchants, said H. A. Webster, New 
Hampshire Commissioner of Weights and 
| Measures. 
“Contrary to what most persons believe, 
| the paramount industry of Nevada is 
agriculture,” said S. C.. Dinsmore, State 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures. 
One of the chief activities of his office is 
inspection of heavy capacity scales for 
livestock weighing. 

Heavy scales, new designs of commer- 
cial weighing machines, lubricating oil 
bottles, potatoes from western States, but- 
ter, and milk cartons have received the 
attention of New Jersey officials, according 
to Joseph G. Rogers, Acting State Super- 
intendent of Weights and Measures. 

He said a lower tolerance ought to be 
set for thread, for there was a shortage 
of 24,000 yards out of 819,000 measured by 
his office last year. A new law and the 
| weighmaster act will hit short weights in 
coal in his State, he said. 

Michigan is carrying on as usual and 
attempting to protect the buying public, 
according to L. P. Strong, Chief of the 
| Division of Weights and Measures. 

There has been improvement in getting 
scales which customers can read in Ohio, 
| according to J. C. Tinkey, Deputy State 
| Sealer of Weights and Measures, and the 
| cooperation of manufacturers is being ob- 
| tained. The grease measuring code recom- 
|mended by the conference is being en- 
forced, he said. 

Activities and accomplishments in their 
respective States were also outlined by H. 
| N. Davis of Vermont, J. H. Meek of Vir- 
|ginia, H. S. Jarrett of West Virginia and 
|George Warner of Wisconsin, all heads 
of State weights and measures offices. 

G. M. Roberts, head of the District of 
Columbia office, mentioned the acquisi- 
tion of some needed equipment. Twelve 
States were represented at the conference 
by members of weights and measures as- 
sociations. The States were California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Representatives of a number of industries 
were also present. 





Kansas Seeks to Enjoin 
Contractors Association 


Topeka, Kans., June 2, 
Charging violations of the Kansas anti- 
|; trust laws, Attorney General Roland 
Boynton announced May 28 the filing 
in the Shawnee County District Court 
of ouster proceedings against the Kansas 
Contractors Association. The district 
court has granted a temporary restrain- 


ing order prohibiting A. L. Cook, treasurer 
of the association, from disposing of any 
of the organization’s funds pending a 
hearing set for June 5 on an application 
for a permanent injunction against the 
association and its members. 

According to Mr. Boynton’s petition 
| filed in the district court, members of the 
association are alleged to be furnished 
| with information and various other serv- 
ices prior to the letting of State highway 
contracts in such form as to amount to 
an agreement as to what figures shall be 
bid on the highway projects. 

The petition charges that the member 
contractors are charged one-fourth of 1 
per cent of the amounts of their highway 
contracts, that percentage being added to 
their bids. 


Treasury Deficit Placed 
At 900 Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


j}end of the preceding month, according 
|to the daily Treasury statement made 
| public June 2. 
| Reductions in the Treasury’s net bal- 
ance during the/month were reflected in 
the status of the public debt, it is shown 
in the statement for May 29, the last 
business day of the month. As compared 
with May 31, a year ago, the debt in- 
creased $128,000,000. The net debt, which 
is the gross debt less the net balance in 
the general fund, increased by $192,000,000. 
The following additional information 
was made available based on the month- 
end statistical statement: 


Proceeds of Securities 


| The daily balance on May 29 totaled 
$41,060,313, which was declared to be the 
lowest figure in several months. This bal- 
ance, however, will be increased as a re- 
sult of the issue of $80,000,000 of Treasury 
bills, which were placed on the market 
_June 1. It is hoped that the proceeds of 
this issue will be sufficient to carry the 
|Government through until June 15, on| 
which date the new $800,000,000 Treasury | 
|bond issue is marketed, along with tax) 
| receipts for the June installment. In ad- 
dition interest payments of $115,000,000 on | 
the foreign debt are due, of which $70,- 
000,000 may be diverted for ordinary Fed- 
eral purposes. 
The Treasury deficit on May 29 totaled 





$162,000,000 in excess of the figure at.the | 


\ 
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Are Received by 
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Volumes Once Possessed by 

“Royalty Are Purchased; 

Rare Volumes Included 
In Collection 
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| not been distributed to other libraries, or 
| otherwise disposed of was turned over to 
|the “Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga” and the) 
| “Vgesoiuznoe Ob’edinenie Antikvariat,” two 


Soviet State institutions engaged in book- 
selling. 

It was in these shops that a New York | 

| bookseller, on a visit to the Soviet Union 
/in the Fall of 1930, saw the books and 
| bought them, having the Library of Con- 
| gress definitely in mind as a potential 
purchaser. We do not know the original 
‘extent of the Winter ‘Palace Library but 
fit is obvious that the books acquired by | 
|the Library of Congress formed only a 
portion of that library for there are only 
1,632 volumes in the group. 

The collection covers Russian military, 
administrative and social history, books | 
|in biography, ethnography, religion, music | 
and sport also being well represented. 
| Literature proper is confined largely to 
the non-Russian books (about one sixth) 
| of the collection). 


| Rare Volumes Included 


From the point of view~of subject mat- | 
ter alone the Russian documents and legal 
works are doubtless the most important. 
Among the documents are 50 volumes of 
special interest. “These were compiled by 
|the General Staff of Russia and were in- 
| tended for a very small circle of military 
| commanders of the highest rank. All of 
|the documents were absolutely confiden- 
tial and were made up of secret material 
giving information about conditions in 
the Russian army and in the armies of 
European and Asiatic countries (military 
preparedness, strength of armies, plans of 
mobilization, military activities, etc.). A 
collection of 33 volumes (“Voemno-statis- 
ticheskoe obozrienie Rossiiskio Imperif,” 
| Sankt-Peterburg, 1848-1853) gives a mil- 
itary and statistical review of the Rus- 
| sian Empire at that time. 

In N. N. Obruchev’s “Voenno-statis- 
ticheski sbornik,” Sankt-Peterburg, 1867- 
1871, a set of five volumes published by 
the War Department Press, the fourth 
volume is devoted to Russia and contains 
a hand-written note pasted on the table 
of contents stating that the article on}! 
fortresses appearing in this copy is secret. 
The collection also contains the set of 
128 volumes comprising the statistics of 
| the first general census of the Russian 
Emperer in 1897. The legal works (46 titles 
in 177 volumes), although not extensive, 
complement and supplement the impor- 
| tant collection of Russian law books pur- 
chased by the Library of Congress in 1928. 

Books Bear Early Date 

Although most of the volumes bear 
eighteenth and nineteenth century im- 
prints there are a few titles of earlier 
dates. An interesting book from a philo- 
logical point of view is “Vvedenie kratkoe 
vo vsiakuiu istoriiu,” Amsterdam, Ivan 
Andreev Tesing, 1699. This work, a short | 
| introduction to universal history, was the 
first book printed by order of Peter the 
| Great in the new civil alphabet, as dis- 
| tinguished from the Church Slavic or 
Cyrillic alphabet, which had formerly 
been in use. 

The book was printed in Amsterdam 
partly for sentimental reasons because of 
the fact that Peter the Great, who intro- 
duced the new alphabet, had received his 
naval training in Holland and had very 
close relations with that country, but 
largely because no printing establishment 
in Russia was yet equipped with the new 
type. Another extfemely rare work pub- 
| lished in Amsterdam in 1705, but printed 
in the Cyrillic alphabet, is “Simvoly i em- | 
blemata,” a book of emblems. 


Extensive Music Collection 

The music collection, comprising 117 
volumes, tncludes both instrumental and 
vocal music, original manuscript scores, 
presentation copies from composers and 
numerous pieces dedicated to the czar and 
other members of the royal family. 

Notable is a folio volume by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff printed especially for the czar, 
| one other copy. only having been printed 
to be rented and not sold. 

The bookplates of Nicholas II are to be 
found in most of the books but there are 
several that were formerly in the library 
|of his father, Alexander III, in the Ani- 
| chkox Palace, others belonging to his 
| mother, Empress Maria Feodorovna, some 
belonging to his wife, Empress Alexandra 
| Feodorovna, many bearing the bookplate | 
|} of his son, the Crown Prince Alexis, and 
still others that were copies specially pre- 
pared for presentation to his daughters, | 
the Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatiana and 
Maria. 

Mostly Presentation Copies 

It is the fact that almost all of the 
volumes were in a sense presentation cop- 
ies that makes the collection unique. Even 
the Russian documents, since they were 
intended for the Czar’s library, were 
printed in a special edition on extra fine 
papér. Presentation copies from Edwin 
Arnold, Walter Besant, Gabriel Hanotaux 
and many others are to be found in the | 
collection. 

A majority of the volumes are sumptu- | 
ously bound, some are extra illustrated 
and still others belong to limited editions. 
|Not a few volumes have special title- 
pages bearing presentation notes and dedi- 
cations. As a whole the collection offers 
an exceptionally fine survey of the book 
arts in Russia, quite apart from the real 
significance of its subject matter. 

Bindings Excellent 

The collection is a treasury for the) 
students of fine bindings. Splendid ex- 
amples of the finest work of the best book 
binders of the closing years of the 19th 
century and the first decade of the 20th. 
| Notable are copies of “A travers le turkes- 
tan Russe,” by Hugues Kraff, bound by | 
Gruel; a history of the Czar’s own regi- | 
; ment, bound in the materials and the col- | 
ors of the regiment; Titeux’ “Maison mili- 
|taire du roi, 1814-1830"—a sumptuously 
| illustrated work in two volumes, showing 
in colors the uniforms of the French army | 
for the period named; Theuriet’s “Nos | 
oiseaux”; “The Emerald set with pearls: 
reminiscences of our journey in the land 
of Lalla Rookh,” by Frances Parbury. 


Outside Labor Unwanted 
For Kansas Wheat Harvest 


Topeka, Kans., June 2. 

Outside labor will not be needed in the 
Kansas harvest, according to State Labor 
| Commissioner C. J. Beckman, who has is- 
| sued a warning against large numbers of 
men coming into the State to add to the! 
already acute unemployment | situation. 
Modern harvesting machinery has mate- 
| rially reduced the labor in the wheat belt, 
and the former army of harvesters is not 
needed, Mr. Beckman stated. 
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$1,040,548,092.50, as against a deficit of 
$202,906,416.58 for the same date last year. 
Receipts aggregated $2,804,339,721.72, as 


; against expenditures of $3,844,797,814.22. 


.Deflated receipts are attributed pri- 
marily to a decline of approximately $320,- 
000,000 in income tax collections, 


| 
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New Bus Patented 
For Easier Handling 
In Heavy Traffic 


Vehicle Is Designed for Guid- 


ing With Facility of Ma-| 


chine of Smaller Dimen- 
sions and Weight 


A type of bus designed so it may be 


|“handled and guided in heavy traffic with 


the ease and facility of a vehicle having 
much smaller dimensions and much less 
weight” has just been patented in the 


| Patent Office. 


An additional object of the newly- 
patented vehicle is to eliminate a majority 
of the projections and waste spaces both 
inside and outside the bus, thus making 
practically all the area within the exterior 
dimensions available to accommodation of 
passenfers, it is stated by the patentee, 
Oliver F. Warhus, of Albany, N. Y., in 
specifications filed in the Patent Office. 

“The vehicle of this invention is partic- 
ularly adapted to the transportation of 
large numbers of passengers, and the con- 
Sequent large dimensions and great weight 
of such a vehicle introduce and greatly 
complicate the problems of sufficient 


mobility and ready handling by the driver,” 
| — states. 

e y of the newly patented bus 
extends beyond the front wheels and is 
bevelled at the front so no portion of the 
body will extend beyond the turning radius 


of the circle described by the steering | 


wheels when they are turned to. their 
greatest steering angle, it is stated. This 
arrangement makes it necessary for the 
driver to be concerned only about “guid- 
ing this relatively narrow front portion 
since the rear wheels and all other parts 
of the vehicle will then follow within the 
are described by this bevel,” the patentee 
declares. 

Thjs arrangement also enables the 
driver's position to be placed on the ex- 
treme forward end of the vehicle body, 


well within the bevelled front portion so | 
that the guiding of the vehicle is facili- | 


tated and considerable space is saved, it 
is stated in the specifications. 


The patent was issued May 26 under 
Patent No. 1806771. 





Kansas Drivers’ License 


Law Effective June 30 


Topeka, Kans., June 2. | 


The Kansas automobile operators’ li- 
cense law (H. 61, laws of 1931) will be- 
come effective June 30, Attorney General 
Roland Boynton has just announced in a 
memorandum outlining the main pro- 
visions of the act. 

Under this law, every operator of a 
motor vehicle must be licensed. Appli- 
cations must be filled out and. sworn to 
before a notary public or some other per- 
son authorized to administer oaths. 

The law authorizes issuance of’ licenses 
in most cases without examination where 


the application is made promptly, Mr. 
Boynton said. eae 





Two North Carolina 
Appointments Made 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 2. 

The appointment of Tyre Taylor to suc- 

ceed Judge N. A. Townsend as executive 

counsel and of Edwin M. Gill to succeed 

Mr. Taytor as private secretary to the 

Governor, was announced June 1 by Goy- 
ernor Gardner. 


Oil Merger Case 
Not to Be Taken 
To Supreme Court 


Justice Department Declares 
Government Not Justified 
In Prolonging Litigation 
By ‘Futile’ Action 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
as a legitimate business arrangement of 
importance to the companies concerned 
have thus been judicially determined upon 
evidence sufficient to support the conclu- 
sion. In the Supreme Court the facts 
found in the lower court would undoubt- 
edly be accepted as established by the 
evidence. It has been determined that the 
Government is not justified in prolonging 
this litigation by a futile appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 
Action of Lower Court 

The lower court, sitting as a statutory 
three-judge court consisting of Circuit 
Judges Kimbrough Stone, Wilbur F. 
Booth and A. K. Gardner, held in a 25,000- 


word opinfon that the proposed merger 
of the two oil companies would not vio- 
late the terms of the decree providing 
for dissolution of the old Standard Oil 
Company, as required by a decision of 
the Supreme Court. (The full text of the 
opinion was published in the issues of 
Feb. 12, 13, 14 and 16, 1930.) 

Evidence introduced by the Department 
of Justice upon the hearing of a petitién 
of the Department for an injunction to 
forbid consummation of the merger was 
declared by the court to point to no 
threatened violation of the decree or the 
anti-trust laws as the result of the pro- 
posed new combination. 

The court also ruled that the question 
jof intent should be considered. and it 
found from the evidence no intent to 
'form a combination in restraint of trade. 
The proposed acquisition of Vacuum Oil 
Company by Standard Oil Company of 
New York would result, it was stated, 
in the merger of businesses comple- 
mentary in nature, the oil export business 
of Vacuum and the getail gas distribution 
of Standard being considered. 

The corporation created by the merger, 
the court pointed out, would rank among 
gasoline and oil corporations as the third 
or fourth in financial strength, the sixth 
in crude oil production and the fourth 
or fifth in refining capacity. Such a cor- 
poration, it was held, would not dominate 
nor approach domination of the industry 
in the United States but would meet keen 
and effective competition in every sub- 
stantial market from a number of con- 
cerns. In fact, according to the opinion, 
it would result in an additional competi- 
tor in States and localities where neither 
|company is now substantially established. 

The Standard Oil dissolution decree was 
found not to prohibit the merger of the 
two former subsidiary companies unless 
the effect would be a monopoly in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act similar to that 
found to exist at the time the décree 
| was entered. 


Secretary Hyde Plans 
| Saving of 20 Millions 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
|effecting economies in the executive 
branches of the Government. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

“Secretary Hyde and the Chiefs of the 
Department of Agriculture report that out 
{of the appropriations available for expen- 
| diture by the Department during the fiscal 
|year ending this month, together with 
| unexpended balances carried forward from 
| last year, they have during the year saved 
| about $11,000,000 by economies throughout 
the various divisions. Considerable unex- 
| pended balances will be carried forward 
| into the next fiscal year beginning July 1 
to S wead obligations and contracts entered 
n 





“Of the appropriations for this next year 
}and these balances, it is expected that 
about $20,000,000 will be saved during the 
next year.” 
It was also announced orally on June 2 
that President Hoover’s next conference 
on economies in the Government would be 
held over the coming week end with offi- 
cials of the Department of the Navy at his 
soning lodge on the Rapidan River in Vir- 
ginia. 
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Property Values Farm Board Has No Inclinatio 
Urged as Need of Zo Dictate, Says Mr. Thompson 


Indian Education Opposition to Cooperative Movement Ascribed 
To Rival Handlers of Produce 


Secretary of War Asserts 
That Race Has a Great 
Capacity for Acquisition 
of Knowledge 





Quincy, ILL. June 2—The Federal 
Farm Board has no intention of trying 
to dictate to the American farmers what 
they shall or shall:not do, Sam H. Thomp- 
son, recently appointed member of the 
Board, declared in an address here today. 

“The Board can and will furnish the 
facts and offer suggestions in regard to 
adjustment of production, and give finan- 
cial and other assistance to cooperatives, 


lower, we believed then, as we believe now, 
that it would have cost this country as 
a whole not millions of dollars, but bil- 
lions. These are some of the intangible 
things upon which the Board based its 
conclusion. 


Bacone, Oxk1a., June 2.—The policy pur- 
sued by most educational institutions that 
have attempted to educate the Indian has 


Should Figure Tangibles 
As Well as Intangibles 


been as fundamentally unsound as the)». all that will avail little unless farm-| “To judge the whole stabilization opera- 
Government’s policy pertaining to the) or; make use of what is offered,” Mr./tion of wheat fairly, you should not only 
protection of his property rights, the hompson said, adding that criticism of take these intangible factors into consid- 


Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, de- 
clared here today in an address at the 
commencement exercises of Bacone Col- 
lege. 

The Secretary declared that the policy 
of allotting lands to individual Indians 
was wrong, not the administration of that 
policy after it was established. The policy 
failed because of the lack of acquisitive 
sense of the Indian, he said, and the fu- 
ture welfare of the Indian rests in educa- 
tion. 

An authorized summary of the Secre- 
tary’s address follows: 

The Indian by nature is agreeable, kind 
to those with whom he is associated. He 
is possessed by a depth of understanding 
and a disinclination to force his atten- 


eration, but you should take a balance 
sheet and put on the credit side of it the 
credits which belong there and on the 
debit side the possible loss in the han- 
dling and merchandising of the grain. 

“By ascertaining the total number of 
bushels of cash wheat (and these figures 
are available) sold between Nov. 15 and 
March 1 and multiplying that number by 
the number of cents per bushel it sold for 
above the world price-level, you will find 
that you will place on the credit side of 
this balance sheet at least $50,000,000; and 
by doing the same thing on the number 
of bushels of cash wheat sold between 
March 1 and July 1 you will find that 
you will put another $50,000,000 on fhe 
credit side of your balance sheet. 


cooperative marketing for the most part 
comes from handlers of farm products 
“who fear that their business will be in- 
jured if these products are marketed by 
the producers in their own interest.” 

That portion of Mr. Thompson's address 
dealing with the progress of cooperatives 
and the stabilization operations follows 
in full text: 

Once cooperatives are set up on a sound 
basis approved by the Board, their financ- 
ing problem is made much easier. They 
are able to obtain credit from commer- 
cial banks and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks more in line with their re- 
quirements and on more favorable terms. 

Loans made to them’ by the Farm Board 
from the revolving fund represent only a 


tions upon anyone who does not invite) small part of their borrowings. In the “Then, on the debit side, suppose we 
them. Calm, dignified, intelligent, and | main, these loans are’ supplemental to pri- lose in the sale of the wheat $25,000,000, 
courageous, he is responsive to the rights! mary loans from other sources which sup- $30,000,000, or even $50,000,000, I have 
of others. He is stoical, undemOhstrative,| ply most of their financing. To date, | never seen the time when I would not 
but capable of the most endurifig friend- cooperatives have borrowed considerably Swap $50,000,000 for $100,000,000. 

ship. Indian loyalty is unchangeable.| more than $200.000,000 from the Board! “The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
These characteristics of the Indian prop-!and have paid back nearly half. Thus) has bought wheat from anyone who had 


erly developed by education contribute to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of our 
Nation. 


Why Educate the Indian? 


This raises the question, If the Indian 
has all of these characteristics why has 
he not as a race progressed equally with 


you can see the revolving fund is actually 
revolving. 


it for sale. This had to be done to main- 
tain the price. Therefore, all of the gain 
in price has not been directly reflected 
back to the farmer, but every farmer who 
sold his wheat during this period got the 
benefit of the increased price. 

“The Farm Board was the only agency 
in the country that had the authority to 
take the necessary steps to check or 
cushion the decline in price. Suppose we 
had sat idly by and not done anything 
to relieve the situation and a catastrophe 
had resulted, the Farm Board then would 
have been in an indefensible position and 
subject to criticism.” 


Cooperative Program 
Making Progress 


The cooperative program is making sub- 


; : : -y, | Stantial progress. I think it is growing as 
his white brothers? Why are we still| rapidly as we might reasonably expect, 


confronted by an Indian problem? WhY  aithough perhaps not as fast as some of 
are many of our Red Men penniless, hav- tis would Maesire. Most good and lasting 
ing been divested of their ownership of things do not come overnight. They re- 
a continent? That raises a fundamental) quire time and effort. Building a pro- 
element in the answer to the question: qycer-owned and controlled marketing sys- 
Why should we educate the Indian? tem is in this class. 

When our colonial ancestors, the Cava-| I do not feel as well qualified to give an 
liers of Virginia, the Catholics of Mary-| accurate estimate of the progress made 
land, the Puritans of New England, the/in cooperative development since the 
Dutch of New Amsterdam, met our North| Board was created as Mr. C. C. Teague, 
American Indians, one of his character-| who, to the great loss of our Board and 
istics that they seemed to have understood | American agriculture, has just resigned as 
first was that the Indian had no acquisi- | vice chairman. 
tive attributes. He placed no value on the In a letter to the President, Mr. Teague 
land that comprised the great continent} says: “I am firmly convinced that dur- 
which he occupied. The colonists took | ing the last two years, more progress has 
advantage of the Indian's lack of knowl-/| been made in cooperative marketing than 
edge of property values. William Penn,| has been made in any previous 10-year [| 
who received what is now the State of) period in our history. This perhaps can 
Pennsylvania as a grant from the British not be demonstrated by an inventory of 


Opposition Keeping 
Itself in Public Eye 


In a rather broad way, I have told you 
some of the things the Farm Board is 
doing in the effort to help agriculture. I 
believe thes program is sound and will 
produce beneficial results. The opposi- 
tion, while not large in numbers, is keep- 


would like to suggest to you farmers 
that when you hear attacks on coopera- 
tive marketing, the Agricultural Market- 


Crown, found it occupied by Indians. This | the increased membership of cooperatives ing Act and the Farm Board that you 
Was an anomaly in the mind of the white | but in appraising this gain, there should do a little investigating and find out 
man. To his ways of thinking, ownership | be taken into consideration the great ad- what is the motive behind the attack. 


and occupancy were almost synonymous. 
Occupancy in the white man’s law was a 
symbol of title of ownership. 


vance that has been made in the support 
of educational institutions, national farm 
membership organizations and by broad- 
gauge business men and the public gen- 
erally.” 

There is one fact in connection with the 
aid the Farm Board is giving cooperatives 
that I would like to impress upon you. 
It is this—the men who are closely asso- 
ciated in the cooperative effort and are 
familiar with the work of the Farm Board 
are unanimously supporting the program. 

There are some very important facts in 


For the most part, this opposition comes 
from handlers of farm products who fear 
that their business will be injured if these 
products are marketed by the producers 
in their own interest. Do not pay any 
attention to the talk about “Government 
in business,” “artificial price fixing,” and 
“setting aside the law of supply and de- 
mand.” 

The facts are it is the farmers who 
are going into the business of marketing 
; their own products and not the Govern- 
mi ment. In cooperative marketing, there is 
regard to stabilization operations of the! no desire or power to fix prices artificially, 
Farm.Board that you hear little about.) but instead the purupose is to market the 
The chief reason is they demonstrate the| products of farmer members in such a 
need of what has been done and show way as to reflect back to those members 
the good accomplishment and, therefore,|the full price paid by the consumer less, 
are ignored by the critics. At a recent | of course, the necessary marketing cost, 
informal meeting in Washington our and if any profits are made they belong 
chairman, in discussing the entire sub-| to the farmer members. F 
ject, told of some of these things in words| The purpose is to make the law of sup- 
better than I can express. I am going to, ply and demand operate for both sides in 
read this part of his talk to you: the transaction and not against the pro- 


Penn Purchased Land 


Penn had received his white man’s title 
from the British Crown. Acting upon a 
white man’s law of land tenure, Penn 
recognized the Indian claim to the land 
comprising his grant. He conceived it to 
be a cloud upon his title and the only 
way he knew to remove it was by purchase. 
He purchased: the State of Pennsylvania 
from the Indians for goods which had 
little value. The Dutch bought Manhattan 
Island from the Indians by giving in ex- 
change for it property valued at $24. 
Trades of this nature were made with 
Indian tribes by colonists all along the 
Atlantic seaboard and have continued 
clear across the continent to the land upon 
which we are now standing. Here the 
Five Civilized Tribes made the last for- 
midable stand in an attempt to maintain 


their own methods of living while sur- “I think one of the things we have) ducer, as happens so much of the time 
rounded by a mighty, alien civilization., been up against in relation to grain under the old system of marketing farm 
Historically, we seem to attribute no lack stabilization efforts with most business products. F 

of ethics to William Penn or his distin-| men and farmers as well, is that they 


The program laid down by Congress in 
the \Agricultural Marketing Act calls for 
organized action on the part of producers 
in adjusting production to the potential 
demand and im marketing their crops 
and livestock. The Farm Board is going 
to assist farmers in every way possible in 
building and operating their own coopera- 
tive marketing system. 


guished compatriots for having bought 
empires for a pittance. Things have 
changed somewhat. 

Here in Oklahoma, we presecute those 
who acquire the title of land from Indians 
by misrepresentation or for a grossly in- 
adequate consideration. History makes 
difference between what it considers ethics 
in acquiring an empire and the ethics in 
acquiring 40 acres, but the underlying 
principle has always been the same. It 
has been the white: man’s acquisitive sense, 
his desire for the ownership of property, 
and the Indian's lack of knowledge of the 
value of property. 


have not thought through the problem,” 
Mr. Stone said. ‘Most business men that 
I have come in contact with. have not 
read this law. In addition to that, the 
only consideration they have given to the 
efforts we have made in stabilizing wheat 
has been to pick up the morning newspaper 
and see how much wheat the Stabilization 
Corporation has bought, get out their 
pencils and figure out how much we have 
paid for it, and see how much ff has cost 
the United States Treasury. 


Will Supply Dependable 
Crop Information 


It is going to help supply them with the 
latest and most dependable crop and mar- 
ket outlook information. I feel safe in 
saying that when the Board sanctions a 
cooperative association, farmers need have 
no hesitancy in becoming a member, since 
the Board satisfies itself at the time of 
giving approval that the organization is 
soundly built and managed. Likewise, 
farmers can depend upon the reliability 
of outlook reports from the Department 
of Agriculture and the Farm Board for 
these agencies are their friends. 

Action on the part of the 


Not Considered Fair Way 


To Approach Subject 


“I don’t think that is a fair way to 
approach the subject. I think the thing 
that business men should do, as well as 
all other good citizens of this country, is 
to study the background of the condi- 
tions which existed generally before we 
decided to stabilize wheat. 

“I might relate to you briefly just what 
information we had before us on which 
to base our conclusions last November 


Indian Ownership Recognized 


Unfortunately, our Government, like 
William Penn, recognized from the very 
beginning the Indian ownership of the 
vast territory now embraced in the United 
States. In my opinion, it would have been 
far more honorable to have disregarded 
the Indian claim to any land and to have 
given to the Indian citizenship and to have 


given him an education. Through genera- individual 


tions we should have taught him values. when we authorized the resumption of farmer is necessary to get effective results 
We Should have instilled in him the ac- buying wheat. in cooperative marketing and adjustment 
quisitive sense of our own race. Our Gov- “There was, as you all know, a very of production. There 


is no thought on 
the part of the Farm Board of trying to 
dictate to farmers what they shall or 
shall not do. It can and will furnish the 
facts and offer suggestions in regard to 
adjustment of production and give finan- 
cial and other assistance to cooperatives, 
but all that will avail little unless farmers 
make use of what is offered. 

The decision is up to them. Being a 
farmer myself, I have no doubt how they 
will decide, once they thoroughly under- 
stand the program. I believe it is the 
duty of all those who sincerely wish to 
aid agriculture to cooperate in seeing that 
farmers get the information necessary to 
pass judgment ; 


ernment has conscientiously attempted to 
protect the Indian in his ownership of land 
until’ he developed understanding of its 
value. 

When we consider the landless Indians 
of Oklahoma who still have no sense of 
values, no acquisitive attributes, we realize 
that the beneficent policy of our Govern- 
ment has not been altogether successful. 
It makes no difference what the Govern- 
ment attempts to do for the Indian by way 
of allotting him land and permitting him 
to dispose of it if it does not at the same 
time create in him the attributes of our 
civilization pertaining to property. It is 
quite generally conceded that this can be 
done only by education. 


serious situation facing the country. Ten 
days before the purchasing of wheat was 
begun, 60 banks in Arkansas failed in one 
day. The following week the National 
Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville, failed 
with $60,000,000 assets. Several other 
banks in Louisville and a good many 
smaller banks in the adjacent territory 
failed in sympathy with the failure of 
the National Bank of Kentucky. Mr 
Thompson, the new member of our Board, 
knows that they had a similar experience 
in Illinois. Several banks closed at about 
the same time in North Carolina 

“We also knew that there were from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
upon which various banks had made loans, 
and which, if the price declined another 
cent or 2 cents per bushel, would have 
been thrown on the market in order to 
protect the loans made against that wheat 
It was our opinion that if this were al- 
lowed to occur the price of wheat in Chi- 
cago would have gone below 50 cents per 2 


Policy Basically Wrong 
I would not be just to myself nor to our 
Government if I did not on this occasion, 
say that, after having allotted land to 
individual Indians, the Government has 
done all in its power to protect them in 


New York Extends Scope 
Of Eight-hour-day Law 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 2 
The New York Court of Appeals June 


its ownership. The policy itself was bushel. If the price of wheat in Chica upheld the constitutionality of the 
Bg - § . go %. . = < ; : Pe 

wrong; not the administration of the had declined to 50 cents per bushel, or g tee quumore Act which applies the 

policy. It might have succeeded with a nour day and prevailing rate of wages 


laws to the State’ $300,000,000 grade cross- 
ing elimination program, except as it re- 
lates to railroad employes 

The Court of Appeals thereby upheld 
a similar ruling by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Ellis J. Staley, whose decision stated 
that railroad employes were exempt from 
the act because they came within the scope 
of the Federal Railway Labor Act 
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At the Executive Offices 


June 2, 1931 


race which had the acquisitive sense, but 
with the Indian race the policy of the 
Government failed. Fixing the blame for 
the Indian's condition does nothing toward 
supplying a remedy. Criticism cannot of 
itself change the Indian’s status. The 
future welfare of the Indian rests in edu- 
gation. The educated Indian has almost 
wnvariably made a good citizen. The pol- 
icy pursued by most educational institu- 
tions that have attempted to educate the 
Indian has .been as fundamentally un- 
sound as the Government's policy pertain- 
ing to the protection of his property 
rights. 

We all know that our own civilization is 
constantly changing. The general average 
of the changes has been for the better. 
We may deplore the fact that a desire 
for property, an acquisitive sense and 
pride in ownership, is fundamental in our 
civilization. Whatever may be our thought 
on that subject, the fact remains the 
same—it is fundamental. 


Fundamental Weakness Cited 
We have taught the Indian the Chris- 
tian religion. We have taught him our 
system of Government. We have taught 
him our manual of arms. We have taught, 


him our code of ethics. But we have not 
instilled in him the attributes of our civ- 
ilization pertaining to property. With this 
fundamental weakness in our Government 
policy and our educational system we have 
wondered why the Indians as a race have 
remained a problem. 

I agree that everything that has been 
taught the Indian was necessary, but I 
ma.ntain that the one element of an 
education that was necessary for his eco- 
nomic success has been omitted. The In- 
dian has great capacity for education, and 
the fact that he has not acquired a sense 
of property is due to the fact that he 
has not learned the value of property 
As a race the Indian has not learned that 
he must be self-sustaining before he can 
successfully discharge the duties of citi- 
zenship. 

Why should we educate the Indian? We 
should educate him because it is the only 
thing that we can now do that will make 
any permanent contribution to the wel- 
fare of the Indians. We should educate 
the Indian because in so doing we will 
contribute not only to the individual In- 
dian’s welfare, but to the welfare.of his 
race and to the Nation. 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesdays and .Fridays 
of each week.) ; 

3 p. m.—Frederick M. Sackett, American 
Ambassador to Germany, called before 
sailing for Germahy on June 3. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
} spondence. 
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A school for training divers for deep-sea work is maintained by the Navy at the Washington Navy Yard. 


Actual experience in diving is given 


ship, in which is a decompression tank. Ashore, in a 
by the use of compression apparatus; the shore school is also equipped with a decompression tank. The 
photograph reproduced above presents ] ) 
raised by derrick to the deck on the landing stage; communication with the diver is maintained from the 
There are 25 or more students in the present class, with nearly 10 instruc- 
Sailors with diver’s rating receive higher pay, and when called into service for diving their remunera- 


ship by means of telephones. 
tors. 


Constructive Acts Passed at Session, 
Asserts Governor of North Carolina fangs 


Work of Legislature in Providing for Greater Efficiency in 
Government Is Praised 


By O. Max Gardner 


Governor of North Carolina 


The 1931 General Assembly which ad- 
journed sine die Wednesday, May 27, had 
a remarkable and distinctive record of 
constructive achievement. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the General As- 
sembly was not the long period of its 
sitting. This General Assembly will go 
down in history as a Legislature that 
struggled for the better part of five 
months to satisfactorily interpret the 
needs of North Carolina in a trying pe- 
riod and to strive to adequately serve 
those needs. 

If this General Assembly had done 
nothing more than to effect the consolida- 
tion of the University of North Carolina, 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, and North Carolina College | 
for Women into the 
North Carolina, it would have left its 
definite impress upon the very nerve cen- 
ters of the life of this State. 


Cites Major Enactments 


Bearing in mind that the major ac- 
complishment of this General Assembly 
was to adapt the form and functions ne | 


government to serve more intimately the 
needs of the people at a time when eco- | 
nomic and living conditions have under- 
gone marked change, let us examine its 
more important enactments in some| 
detail. | 

Its most important enactments may be 
thought of under four primary heads. 
(1) The 1931 General Assembly more 
definitely clarified the relation between 
the State and its subdivisions than had 
any of its predecessors. (2) It definitely 
increased governmental efficiency through 
improvement in government organization 
and administration. (3) It recognized the 
fact that the tax burden borne by prop- 
erty was out of proportion to the burden 
borne by other forms of taxpaying ability. 


Without entering new fields of taxation 
which always result in an accompanying 
increase in the total tax load, it shifted 
the entire cost of the county road sys- 
tems and two-thirds of the cost of opera- 
tion of the constitutional six months’ 
school term from the shoulders of prop- 
erty taxpayers to other and, on the whole, 
stronger shoulders. And finally, The Gen- 
eral Assembly definitely reduced the total 
cost of government in all of its forms 
and agencies so as to conform more 
nearly to the present ability of the people 
of the State to pay. 

The MacLean School Law. In clarifying 
the relationship between the State and 
its subdivisions, the most important 
measures passed by the General Assembly 
were, first, the MacLean school law; and, 
second, the road law. In each of these 
laws, the General Assembly definitely ac- 
cepted the philosophy of government that 
public services affecting the life and wel- 
fare of the entire State are, in fact, State 
services and should be State administered 
and State supported. | 


Declaration of Policy 


The MacLean law, which the Legisla- 
ture struggled for more than four months 
to find a practical means of making ef- 
fective, was in fact simply the new enun- 
ciation of a principle stated in the Con- 
stitution of 1868 and the declaration of 
policy for making this principle effective. 
It reaffirmed the constitutional provision | 
that the State should assume responsi- 
bility for the support of the six months’ 
school term; and they declared that it| 
should provide this support from sources 
other than ad valorem taxes on property. ! 


The New Road Program. The road law 
represents a pioneering effort to place on 
the State itself a primary responsibility 
of State government. It also represents | 
an outstanding achievement of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the administration in 
relieving county governniénts of their bur- 
densome taxes on real estate and in low- 
ering the absolute cost of providing a 
necessary public service, while at the same 
time improving the quality of that serv- | 
ice. | 

Under the provisions of the road law} 
‘the reorganized State Highway Commis- | 
‘sion assumes complete control of, and the | 
State assumes responsibility for the sup- | 
port of, every foot of the 45,000 miles of | 
county roads in North Carolina. 

This thorough-going piece of legislation | 
provided, first, for the reorganization of | 
the State Highway Commission itself to| 
consist of seven commissioners, represent- | 
the State at large, instead of the one com- 
missioner and nine associates, represent- 
ing districts of the State. 

Second, it required, as I have already 
| stated, that on July 1 of this year ll’ 





G COURSE IN NAVAL DIVING 





county roads should be transferred to the 
State and placed under 
the State Highway Commission. 


.5 cents per gallon to 6 cents per gallon, 
and appropriated $6,000,000 of the pro-| 


ceeds of this levy to the maintenance of |the Department of Labor and Printing 
county roads. | 


should be established between the State|q Division 
| Highway Commission and the citizens of | through which the State will receive com- 


each county through the Board of County | petitive bids on all purchases of sup- 
Commissioners. 


oners and prison camps should be placed | the purchases of the Highway Department 
| under the control of the State Highway | and the purchases of the public schools. 





new University of | ~ 
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Electric Rates 
Of New York City 
To Be Reduced 


‘Public Service Commission 
Orders Reduction Which 
Will Mean Saving of $5,- 
500,000 Annually 


New York, N. Y., June 2.—A decision 
was rendered today by the Public Service. 
Commission reducing the electric rate 
which will mean a saving of more than 
$5,500,000 to consumers in New York City, 
according to a statement by Chairman 
Milo R. Maltbie. The reduced rates are 
to take effect immediately, it was stated, 

The Commission directed four of the 
largest companies serving Greater New 
York to file new schedules of rates im- 
mediately, which will reduce the net reve- 
nues by an amount which the Commission 
has conservatively estimated at $5,500,000. 

In the Commission's opinion, the mini- 
mum charge rate should be adopted in 
place of those now in effect, and in sub- 
stitution of the service charge form of 
rate the statement shows that the mini- 
mum charge should be $1. The initial 
quantity should be 10 kilowatt hours per 
meter per month, and that all in excess of 
15 kilowatt hours should be charged for 
at a flat rate of 5 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The four companies were the New York 
Edison Co., the United Electric Light and 
Power Co., the Brooklyn Edison Co., and 
the New York and Queens Electric 
Power Co. 


Duty on Copper Declared 
Unlikely at Next Session 


Santa Fs, N. Mex., June 2, 

There is no likelihood of Congress fixe 

ing an import duty on copper at its next 

| session, Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 

Mexico has written Governor Arthur Selig- 
man. 

Governor Seligman had written Senator 
| Bratton for his opinion following receipt 
Se : — —______—. | of a letter from Governor Hunt of Arizona 
é aa |asking New Mexico to join with Arizona 

| Commission, thereby relieving counties of | jn seeking an import duty on copper. 
their present heavy, and in some instances | —————————_-—-——————— 


excessive, costs of maintenance of chain It also created in the office of the Gove 
lernor a Division of Personnel for — 
. fotetnd __ {ing in bringing about a better organization 
| ast Summer the administration under- oa ie cater departments, in improving 
|took to have a group of diagnosticians | the personnel of the departments, in weed- 
| carefully observe the workings of govern-| ing out incompetency where it may exist, 
| ment in the State and its subdivisions, and Cee trained employes 
| Suggest a program of improvement to the | [0 alld eave 
| 1931 General Assembly. PiThat service, I| _ State Supervision of Local Government. 
believe, proved of immense value to your The various units of local government in 
lawmakers in the reorganization legisla-| North Carolina—the 100 counties, the 
|tion that has been a conspicuous part of | hundreds of cities and towns, and the 
ithe total accomplishment of this General | More than 1,000 taxing districts—collect 
| Assembly. more taxes, spend more money, employ 
Directly or indirectly as a result of this) more public servants, have a more inti- 
survey, the General Assembly reorganized | mate contact with, and exert a more direct 
the Department of Banking and created | influence upon, the lives of our citizens 
the office of Commissioner of Banking. It than does the State government. 
reorganized the State Board of Health,| Seventy-five cents of every dollar of the 
ithe State Board of Agriculture, and the | $100,000,000 collected last year from the 
State Highway Commission. It:abolished | taxpayers of North Carolina are spent by 
and through counties, districts, cities, and 
towns. The annual debt service require- 
ments of local governments, that is, inter- 
}est and repayments on their bonds, will 
cost during the next five years an average 
of $30,000,000 annually. 

(The concluding section of Gov- 
ernor Gardner's resume covering tare 
ation matters will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of June 4.) 
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Be ne 





| 
in the waters of the Potomac River from the deck of the special diving 
diving tank, conditions at great depths are simulated | 


a view of the diving ship with a student diver, just out of water, being 


tion is further increased. eve, Bate 2) 


the control of 


Third, it increased the gas tax from 


: ; j}and created a new Department of Labor. | 
Fourth, it provided that direct contact/ It created in the office of the Governor 


of Purchase and Contract, 


for the 
including | 


| plies, materials, and equipment 


Fifth, it provided that all county pris- | departments and institutions, 








Take this greatest 
of tours through the 


1,400 miles of moun- 
tain majesty, 600 miles 
of sheltered sea. 


B* train past the highest and most 
rugged Canadian Rockies’ peaks; 
through the glorious Skeena River 
Valley; by that towering monarch, 
Mount Robson; strange Kitwanga, 
land of ancient Indian legends and 
totem poles... all high spots of the 
famous Triangle 1 our of British Columbia. 

Then a six-hundred-mile trip on a luxuri- 
ous steamer between Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert with gorgeous scenery all the way. 

The Triangle above shows you the won- 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Railway System in Obmerica. 


derful route this trip follows. Start from 
Vancouver or Prince Rupert—or Jasper 
Park, if you are on your way across the 
Continent. Booklets and complete infor- 
mation on rates and accommodations from: 
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Clergymen Asked 
To Foster Loyal 
Attitude in Wars 


General MacArthur Asserts 
Opposition of Cloth as 
Shown in Survey Encour- 


s SS {spread heavy losses, J. A. Hyslop, in 
age" Lawlessne | charge of the Insect Pest Survey, Depart- 





[Continued from Page 1.] ia 
tions placed upon him by American Citl- | 
Santhiin, it aeons only logical to ask him | 
to forego all rights guaranteed by such 

tizenship. ; | 
tt so surprises me that, while ap-| 
parently entering a plea for freedom of | 
conscience, these clergymen are attempt- | 
ing to dictate to the consciences of those | 
who honestly differ from them over ques- 
tions of national defense. Their senti- 
ments and implied efforts are injecting | 
the Church into the affairs of state and | 
endangering the very principle that they | 
claim to uphold. Perhaps the greatest | 
privilege of our country, which indeed | 
was the genius of its foundation, is re- 
ligious freedom. Religious freedom, how- | 
ever, can exist only so long as govern~-| 
ment survives. To render our country | 
helpless would invite destruction not only 
of our political and economic freedom, 

lso of our religion. 

chmether surprise comes in the revela- 
tion that so many seem to be unfamiliar 
with the struggle of mankind for the free | 
institutions that we enjoy. Magna Charta, | 
the Declaration of Independence, — 
Emancipation, the rights of small nations, 
and .other birthrights of this generation | 
have been bought with the high price of 
human suffering and human sacrifice, 
much of it on the fields of battle. 

“I am surprised that men of clear and 
logical minds confuse defensive warfare 
with the disease which it alone can cure 
when all other remedies have failed. Do 
they not know that police systems and 
armed national defense are the human 
agencies made necessary by the deep-| 
seated disease of individual depravity, tne 
menace of personal greed and hatred? 
Should not these clergymen turn their 
attention to the individual sinner and rid 
the country of crime rather than attack | 
the national keepers of the peace, the | 
most potent governmental agency yet de- 
vised for this very purpose? It is a dis- 
tinct disappointment to know that men 
who are called to wield the sword of the | 
spirit are deluded into believing that the 
mechanical expedient of disarming men 
will transform hatred into love, and} 
selfishness into altruism. 

Provisions of Treaty 

“May I also express surprise that some 
have lost sight of the fact that in none) 
of our past wars have clergymen been 
required to bear arms, and that under | 
the terms of the Geneva Convention, rati- 
fied by the United States in 1907 (Sec. 
130 and 132), chaplains are noncombat- | 
ants and not authorized to be armed. And | 
if United States Army chapiains are ever 
guilty of using inflammatory propaganda, 
such activity is without warrant or au-| 
thority by any statute or order ever pro- 
mulgated in the history of the country. 

“Perhaps I should also remind them 
that under the terms of the League of 
Nations the United States would be re- 
quired to maintain a standing army of at 
Jeast a half million men in order to be able 

*to carry out its mandates. I am curious 
to know how many of the clergymen who 
voted for the League have read the arti- 
cles and understand that under them the 
peace of the world is to be maintained in 
the. last analysis, by armed military 
forces. It is difficult to reconcile the faith | 
of these people in the efficacy of newly 
organized international agencies to keep 
the peace and enforce respect for inter- 
national covenants with their self-con- | 
fessed intention to violate the existing | 
Jaws of their own long-established gov- 
ernment. 

“A few questions occur to me that could | 
appropriately be asked the clergymen who 
replied to your questionnaire. In stating | 
that they were in favor of the United 
States taking the lead in reducing arma- 
ment, even if compelled to make greater | 
proportionate reductions than other coun- | 
tries might be willing to make, did they 
know that the existing total of our land 
forces, including Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves is about 
one-third of 1 per cent of our population? 

“Did they know that in other great coun- | 
tries, except Germany, whose army is | 
limited by treaty, this ratio is from three 
to 45 times as great? Did they know our | 
total forces in actual size are exceeded by 
those of at least 15 other nations, al- 
though in population we are exceeded only 
by Russia, China, and India? Finally, 
did they consider the words of Our Lord 
as given in the 21st verse of the llth 
chapter of St. Luke: ‘When a strong man 
armed, keepeth his palace, his goods are | 
in peace’? 





Lessons of History 


“In all modesty may I not say to the} 
opponents of national defense that Our 
Lord, who preached the Sermon on the} 
Mount, later in his career declared: ‘Think | 
not that I am come to send peace on) 
earth; I come not to send peace, but a) 
sword. St. Matthew, 10th chapter, 34th 
verse. It is my humble belief that the) 
religion which He came to establish is| 
based on sacrifice, and that men and 
women who follow in His train are called 
by it to the defense of certain priceless 
principles even at the cost of their own 
lives. And I can think of no principles | 
more high and holy than those for which 
our national sacrifices have been made 
in the past. History teaches us that re- 
ligion and patriotism have always gone | 
hand in hand, while atheism has in- 
variably been accompanied by radicalism, | 
communism, bolshevism, and other ene-| 
mies of free government. 

“Have not those who oppose our modes 
and reasonable efforts for national defense | 
miscalculated the temper and innate spirit 
of patriotism in the average American? 
The fact that our Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps are oversubscribed long before | 
the opening of the camps comforts me 
that patriotism is still a dominant power 
in our land. Any organization which op-| 
poses’ the defense of homeland and the| 
principles hallowed by the blood of our) 
ancestors, which sets up internationalism | 
in the place of patriotism, which teaches 
the passive submission of right to the 
forces Of the predatory strong, can not 
prevail against the demonstrated staunch- 
ness of our population. I confidently be- 
lieve that a red-blooded and virile hu- 
manity which loves peace devotedly, but! 
is willing to die in the defense of the 
right, is Christian from center to circum-| 
ference, and will continue to be dominant | 
in the future as in the past.” | 


Public Health Advice 
Broadcast by Television 


New York, N. Y., June 2. 

The first public health television broad- 
cast was made June 1 by Shirley W. 
Wynne, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, over Station W2XCR and 
Station WGBS simultaneously. 

The broadcast was the first of a series 
of talks on weight control, Dr. Wynne an- 
nounced, in which scientific and medical | 
advice on safe weight reduction methods | 
will be explained each Monday afternoon | 
during June and July. 
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Protecting Garden Medical Citation | 
| From Cutworms 


| _Ends Pestilences | 


Of Colonial Days 


Dr. Cumming Cites Advance | 
In Public Health Since 
George Washington’s Era 


Damage Done to Plants by 
| This Pest May Be Prevented 
| By Use of Mash 


| The “new crop of gardeners” is becom- 
|ing alarmed at the damage done to their 
|plants by cutworms this year, and while 
| there probably is a somewhat higher prev- 
alence of these destructive worms than 








|usual, there is no reason to expect wide- 


With Its High Mortality 


By Hugh S. Cumming 


Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service 


While our present public health activi- 
ties, with the exception of vaccination 
against smallpox and the use of quinine 
in the treatment of malaria, belong al- 
most wholly to the last 50 or 60 years, a 
comparison of the prevalance and severity 
of disease and the state of the public 
health during the lifetime of George 
Washington with such conditions of the 
present time is of interest. Such a study 
is particularly timely because of the ar- 
rangements being made by the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission for the celebration of our | 
First President’s two-hundredth birthday | 
anniversary in 1932. | 

Historical records indicate that the prin- 
cipal obstacles which the early American 
colonists had to overcome were starvation, 
disease and the Indians. These three 
tected, will quickly eliminate the worms,| things conspired to impose great hard-| 
since they relish it and eat it in pref-|ships upon the early settlers and constant | 
erence to the plants. | hazards to life. In some instances, entire | 
| settlements were wiped out by disease and | 
starvation. | 
| Though school histories do not mention | 
| the fact, it is on record that Jamestown | 
; was abandoned “because of epidemicals.” 
The more prevalent diseases fn the Colo- 
| nies were smallpox, scurvy, iutestinal con- 
ditions—diarrheas, dysenteries—and what 
| is now recognized as typhoid fever. There 
were, of course, outbreaks of influenza and | 
colds; and tuberculosis was not unknown. 


Smallpox Then Common 


Smallpox was one of the most fatal and 
most_ common diseases of the period. This 
disease was epidemic in Philadelphia in 
| 1730, two years before the birth of Wash- 
ington. Benjamin Franklin in his auto- 
The second republic and Na-| biography relates that in 1736 he lost a| 
trans. from French by | Son, “a fine boy of four years old, by the 
(Natl. history of France.) | smallpox.” He adds that “I long re- 

1900... eras | STetted him, and still regret that we had 
|not given it to him by inoculation.’ 
It was not until the latter part of the 


ment of Agriculture, has just stated 
orally. The following information also 
was given by Mr. Hyslop: 

Every Spring there are enough new 
“backyard gardeners” to continue the 
usual alarming reports of heavy damage 
by cutworms and other plant pests, but | 
the experienced gardener regards his oc- | 
casional losses because of these pests as 
routine and replants his fields to toma- | 
toes or other plants when they are cut 
off by the worms. The second planting 
rarely is injured by the insects, which | 
usually have hatched out as moths by that | 
time and are no longer damaging crops. 


If cutworms do severe damage, they 
can be controlled easily: in fact, they are 
controlled more easily than most other 
pests, although to the inexperienced the| 
task may appear hard. A mixture of 5 
pounds of bran, one-fourth pound of | 
paris green, 1 pint of sirup, and 3 or 
4 quarts of water forms a mash which, 
if scattered near the plants to be pro- 
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For measuring minute quantities 
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of electrical current, the National 


ntation. The apparatus is so con- 


structed that it may be readily calibrated with an accuracy 10 times 


better than any other similar dev 


ice so far developed. Also the cali- 


bration cannot be easily disturbed by rough handling in packing and 
transportation. The system is to be shown at the forthcoming Inter- 


national X-ray Comparisons in Europe. 
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Employers in California 
Make Wage Reductions 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 2. 
into 
effect recently by many employers in all 
parts of the State, according to James 
W. Mullen, Chief of the State Division of 


Wage reductions have been put 


Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement. 


“These wage reductions, which range 
from 5 to 20 per cent,” he said, “will se- 
the reduced purchasing 


riously curtail 


an ionization chamber. 


Givi Service Board 
Warns Applicants of 
False Advertising 


Advises Care in Accepting 


Michi gan Enacts 


|Governor Says Measure Is De- 





| States to register, Governor Brucker de- 
| clared that only those who are in the 
| State illegally need be concerned. 


|criminal and seditious conduct of those 
|who have no right in this country,” the 
| Governor said. 
|of economic depression, all available jobs 


|that he would not overthrow the entire 
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| greatly interested in vaccination and en- 
deavored to encourage its widespread use. 
An act of Congress approved Feb. 27, 
| 1813, entitled “An act to Encourage Vac- 
| cination,” provided for the distribution of 
vaccine virus throughout the United 
States. Despite the fact that more than 
a century has elapsed since the efficacy 
of smallpox vaccination was proved, uni- 
versal vaccination is not yet practiced 
and the disease is still quite prevalent in 


this country, although less severe than 
formerly. 


Measles in Epidemic Form 


Measles seems at times to have raged 
very fatally in some of the colonial towns. | 
In 1740 and 1741, Connecticut was swept | 
by a severe epidemic of measles. In 1773, 
measles broke out in epidemic form in 
Philadelphia. A very malignant epidemic 
occurred in New York in 1778. The type 
of measles which occurs now is quite mild | 
as compared with that period. | 

Epidemics of influenza prevailed | 
throughout the colonies at various times. 
In 1747, influenza raged over North Amer- 
ica, and again in 1761. A characteristic 
description of the condition is given by a 
physician of that time as follows: “It be- 
gan with a severe pain in the head and 
limbs. A sensation of coldness, shiver-| 
ing, succeeded by great heat, running at | 
|the nose and a troublesome cough. It 
continued for 8 or 10 days, and gener-| 
ally terminated by sweating.” The dis-| 
ease was epidemic throughout the country | 
in the Spring of 1781, and was observed | 
to leave a tendency to the development | 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. The recur- 
rence of severe epidemic outbreaks of in- 
fluenza, unfortunately, is still of common | 
occurrence. 

In 1735 and 1736, Boston was visited 
by an epidemic of what was undoubtedly 
diphtheria, though the term “angina ma- 
ligna” was used. A similar outbreak is 
described at about the same date as hav- 
ing occurred in New York. Numerous 
other outbreaks are also recorded. The 
first aid to the control of this disease 
was the discovery of diphtheria antitoxin | 
in 1894. The decline in the death rate! 
from this disease has been very marked, | 
from about 116 per 100,000 population in 
1890 to 6.6 per 100,000 in 1929. | 


Typhoid Fever Vanishing 


At the beginning of the century prior 
to the birth of Washington, one writer | 
refers to “fluxes, fever and the bellyache” | 
as being common conditions. He relates 
the above-mentioned conditions to im- 
proper eating. Dysentery appears to have 
been a rather common-Summer-time com- 
plaint in the colonies. It was not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, that typhoid fever and typhus 
fever were differentiated. As late as 1842, | 
a writer on medical subjects in the United 
States classified the fevers under four 
headings—typhus, typhoid, periodic and| 
yellow fever. Today, typhoid fever is a| 
vanishing disease. 

Yellow fever visited the Colonies and | 
| States on several occasions, an outbreak | 
of particular severity having occurred in 
Philadelphia in 1793. New York suffered 
from a severe epidemic of yellow fever in 
1795. On July 19, 1795, a ship, the 
“Zephyr,” arrived at New York from the 
| West Indies. A boy in her crew died soon 
| after she came into port. The health 
| Officer, a physician, boarded the vessel 
|}and viewed the corpse. He developed the 
fever and died on July 29. Another ship | 
| which lay at anchor near the “Zephyr” 
| soon developed cases of fever among her | 
| crew. 
|_ Ten years before the birth of George 
| Washington, the State of Virginia passed 
jan “Act to Oblige Ships Coming from 
| Places Infected with the Plague to Per- 
form their Quarantine.” 


Law Provided for Isolation 


As early as 1716, a committee was ap- 
|pointed by the legislative body of Mas- 
| Sachusetts to select a site for an isolation 
hospital for quarantine purposes. In 1730, 
|an act was passed empowering courts to 
adjourn and remove from towns appointed 
by law for holding courts, in case of sick- 
ness by the smallpox. A year later an act 





was passed “to Prevent persons Conceal- | 


|ing Smallpox and Requiring a Red Cloth 
to be Hung Out in all Infected Places.” 

The practice of surgery during the time 
of Washington was in its early stages, and 
great advances have been made in that 
| field as well as in the control of com- 
|municable diseases. Blood-letting and 
|cupping were still popular. In fact, the 


| 





Statements About Salary | 
And Examinations for’ 
Government Positions 


power of consumers which already has 
been reduced because of part-time.em- 
ployment.” 

A continuation of the policy of wage 
cutting, in his opinion, “is bound to lead 
to organized resistance on the part of the 








workers affected.” 


Chile Will Reorganize 
Bureaus for Economy 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
control of the Government of the United 
States. Revision of the system in use in 
this country, however, had to be made so 
that the basic plan could be applied. 

The fusing of related governmental in- 
stitutions or control offices in Chile for 
the purpose of securing greater economy 
and efficiency in administration is to be 
effected through several new decrees pre- 
pared by the various ministeries for the 
signature of the president. 

One of the decrees creates a superin- 
tendency of insurance, corporations and 
exchanges. This law supplants a previous 
law of Dec. 21, 1927, relating to the na- 
tionalization of insurance; a law of Sept. 
6, 1928, relating to the control and 
superviligence of anonymous societies or 
corporations; and the regulation of Dec. 
22, 1920, regarding the regulation of 
anonymous societies. 

Chilean information states that a de- 
cree is awaiting the signature of the 
president which would create a credit in- 
stitution to be known as the Caja de 
Credito Mobiliario, which is designed to 
incorporate into a single entity the op- 
erations of the Caja de Credito Agrario, 
Caja de Credito Industrial and the Caja 
de Credito Minero. The object of this 
consolidation, as announced in the press, 
is to create a single large entity which 
may inspire the confidence of capital in- 
vested in the credit instruments that may 
be issued, and also to assure a proper 
equilibrium in the economic cooperation 
which the government may lead to the 
different branches of national industry. 

A decree prepared by the Minister of 
Public Welfare also awaiting the signa- 
ture of the president provides for the 
formation of an association of the institu- 
tions and banks created for social wel- 
fare work, which would embrace all of 
the separate groups of Cajas or funds 
now serving the different existing social 
laws. 
records show that in the last illness of 
Washington, he was bled four times. 

Scurvy, which we now know to be due 
to a dietary deficiency, chiefly the lack 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, was com- 
mon not only among persons on prolonged 
sea voyages but among the people in the 


| settlements on land. No doubt this condi- 


tion was more prevalent during the Win- 
ter season. 
Water Purification Recent 
The development of water purification 


as a practical measure may be said to| 


date from the beginning of the present 
century, and the results of its application 
in public health constitute one of the 
greatest public achievements of the cen- 
tury. The history of water purification is 
clearly associated with the general prog- 
ress in sanitation and public health of 
the present and preceding centuries. 
Judged by our present day standards, the 


sanitary quality of the water supplies of | 


the United States in Washington's time, 
or even as recent as 50 years ago, was low. 


The great pestilences of Washington's | 


time have either been practically eradi- 
cated from countries which have applied 
modern public health knowledge or have 
been reduced to a minimum. In addition 
to the elimination of the scourages of 
Colonial days, diseases which were undiag- 
nosed in Washington’s time have now 
been identified, the source of the infec- 
tion for man has been learned and meas- 
ures of preventing the condition have been 
made known. 

If the Father of our Country should re- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tising of certain “Civil Service” corre- 
spondence schools. Where there appears 
to be indications of a direct fraud, the 
matter is brought to the attention of the 
Postmaster General. 

Regarding the misrepresentation | of 
| Civil Service positions with the Federal 
Government by correspondenge schools, 
the Federal Trade Commission has made 
| public an order issued to the proprietor of 
one of these institutions prohibiting him 
from continuing certain representations 
| which he had been making regarding the 
{courses of instructions he offered. The 
news statement follows in full 
ext: 

Misrepresentation Barred 


Misrepresentation of United States Civil 
Service positions is to be discontinued by 
Cc. J. Ozment, St. Louis, proprietor of 
correspondence courses of instruction, ac- 
cording to an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Ozment does business under 
the name Ozment’s Instruction Bureau. 

Ozment, whose courses purported to 
qualify pupils for success in competitive 
}examinations for positions in the Govy- 
ernment, is required to stop advertising 
that the salaries established for the posi- 
tions are higher than they actually are, 
and that the positions are available to 
| persons more than 50 years old, when 
this is not true. 


Among other misrepresentations to be 
abandoned by Ozment are the following: 
That the examinations for all positions 
for which he offers courses are to be held 
immediately or within a short time; that 
civil service examinations are held in al- 
most all towns and cities of 3,000 popula- 
tion and upwards, and that it is not 
necessary for anyone to travel far to enter 
an examination; that examinations for 
| Government stenographers and typists are 
announced to be held in almost all large 
cities about every 60 days; that thousands 
|of Government positions are available in 
| larger cities. 
| Advertising to the effect that appoint- 

ments to the position of forest ranger are 
| available, and that it is not necessary 
for applicants to be residents of the State 
within which the forest ranges are sit- 
| uated, when such is not true, is also pro- 
| hibited in the Commission's order, as is 
|the assertion that railway mail clerks, 
|immediately upon appointment, are per- 
mitted to travel with allowances for 
|meals or other expenses, and that they 
|are off duty one-half the time with full 
|pay, when such are not the facts. 
Ozment will no longer represent that 
jhe agrees to refund the full tuition paid 
| by applicants or subscribers without 
specifying the time in which such money 
will be repaid. 








Market Sought for Copra 


Owing to the present low prices for 
copra, desiccated coconut and other coco- 
nut products, estate owners in Ceylon are 
looking for new outlets for their products, 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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turn to earth today, it may be that he| 
would be most astounded and perplexed | 
by the developments in the field of me- | 
chanics, because those developments would | 
be at once the most obvious; but later he | 
could not fail to be equally amazed at the | 
new science of public health and at the | 
modern sanitary methods and safeguards | 
of health that are employed in public 
health work and that have contributed so 
much to the health, happiness, and pros- 
perity of our Nation. 


‘Automobile Race 


Alien Registration Cui ded by Ra dis 
Is Staged in Italy 


LaNsING, Micu., June 2. * 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker has just | Lnstructions 


signed a bill (H. 520) which requires regis- 
tration of all alien residents of Michigan. 

Pointing out that the new law requires 
all who are not citizens of the United 


signed to Affect Those 
In State Illegally 


Broadcast to 
600 Drivers in Several 
Countries From Station 
Operating in Rome 


A unique automobile race in which the 
participants were guided by directions 
broadcast from the Rome broadcasting 
station ended recently with the arrival in 
Rome of about 600 contestants from all 
parts of Italy and some adjacent coun- 
tries, according to state advices to the 
Automotive Division, Department of Com- 
merce, from the office of the Commercial 
Attache, Rome. 

Under the auspices of the Royal Italian 
Automobile Club, the Turin Automobile 


Club organized the event, in which all 
act because of possible defects in features | cars wae equipped with adequate radio 


relating only to enforcement. sets. 


Participants from the many Italian 
cities where car owners entered for this 
competition divided into groups called A 
and B. At a given hour in the early 
morning direction instructions were broad- 
cast to the various contesting groups, 
Group A of one city being directed to a 


Rules for Formation 
Of Labor Syndicates FN gg Bo eB 


| shortly afterwards broadcast, so that Com- 
petitor 103, for example, would be ordered 
|to a different point from that originally 
| broadcast, and similar counter instruc- 
tions were broadcast to other competitors. 

Instri&tions ordering certain cars to 
stop for a given interval were also broad- 
cast, and, in order to give some color to 
the test, gramophone discs were broad- 
cast, and the competitors were expected 
to take note of the number of disc, the 
name of the piece given, the artists or 
artists, and the opera from which the disc 
| was taken. Messages were also broadcast 
and these had to be taken down verbatim. 


Speed Restricted 


Speed was not an object of the com- 
petition, and the speed of the “races” 
was limited to 35-45 kilometers per hour, 
according to the size of the motor. De- 
tailed maps of each section of the country 
with mileages from city to city were fur- 
nished each competitor so that they were 
aware of the exact distance to be covered 
after receiving direction instructions and 
the precise moment when their destination 
should be reached. 

Entries from those cities far distant 
from the capital were given two days in 
which to reach Rome, while those in the 
vicinity of the capital completed the test 
in one day. 

Money and art prizes were distributed 
among those competitors who had been 
able to keep exact record of all radio com- 
munications, who covered the various dis- 
tances within the time limits prescribed, 
and who reached Rome as near as pos- 
sible to the time set for their arrival. 

All radio sets used in the competition 
had to be self-contained, that is to say, 
no outside sources of energy were per- 
mitted. Two airplanes also took part in 
the tests. Some of the contestants who 
arrived in Italy were from France, Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


“We have too long suffered from the| 


“Then too, in these times 


should go to those who are here lawfully.” 

Governor Brucker stated he had been} 
advised by the Attorney General that some | 
sections of the act may be unconstitu- | 
tional, but the part which requires regis- | 
tration is expected to stand. He declared 





ers and Employes Alike, 
Says Edwin V. Morgan, 
United States Ambassador 


By Edwin V. Morgan 
United States Ambassador to Brazil 


The Brazilian Government has estab- 
lished rules and regulations for the “syn- 
dicatilization” of the working classes in 
Brazil. 

The decree determines the rights and 
duties of employers and employes who 
carry on their business in the national 
domain, the employes being organized 
into syndicates, subject to the following 
conditions: 


That the syndicates be composed of at 
least 30 members of either sex of more 
than 18 years of age; that a two-thirds 
majority of the members of the syndi- 
cates be native-born or naturalized Bra- 
zilians; that in the administrative or rep- 
resentative offices of the syndicates there 
be a majority of native Brazilians or nat- 
uralized Brazilians with at least 10 years’ | 
residence in the country, foreigners be- 
ing admitted to such positions only in a 
number equal to at least one-third of the 
total of such positions and with residence 
of at least 10 years in Brazil; that the| 
administrative officers of the syndicates | 
be elected annually without the right of 
reelection; that the administrative and 
representative officers of the syndicates 
give gratuitous services to the syndicates, 
and that such organizations abstain from 
all propaganda of a social or political 
character. 

The decree authorizes the formation of 
labor syndicates which will be legally rec- 
ognized by the Ministry of Labor and 
which will have the right to solicit official 
intervention in labor questions. A syn- 
dicate may demand the regulation of 
working hours, improvement of wages, the 
fiscalization of factory hygiene, etc. 

Such syndicates may not collectively or 
individually be associated with interna- 
tional sydicates. The decree provides fur- 
ther that dismissed employes shall be in- 
demnified with six months’ wages or sal- 
ary, and in case of suspension by weekly 
stipends which shall sustain as long as | 
the suspension is maintained. 

Any employe elected to an administra- 
tive or representative office of the syndi- 





Two Mississippi Statues 
Unveiled in Statuary Hall 


Public officials of Mississippi took part 
June 2 in the unveiling of Mississippi’s 
two contributions to Statuary Hall, in the 
National Capitol, statues of Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, and 
James Z. George, a United States Senator 
and Brigadier General in the Confederate 
Army. 

Participants in the program were David 
K. Bramlette, chairman of the Davis- 
George Statues Commission, presiding, the 
cate may not be transferred from one | Governor of Mississippi, Theodore G. Bilbo, 
organization to another by his employers | Senators Harrison (Dem.), and Stephens 
without the approval of the Minister of | (Dem.), of Mississippi, Edgar S. Wilson, 
Labor. }and Judge Stone Deavours. 


FARMERS --- 
OF THE WORLD 


HELPING AMERICA 
SELL FARM MACHINERY 











i HE market for the American 
manufacturer of agricultural implements is the world. 
Wide chasms of language, of customs, of social, politi- 


cal and topographical conditions must be bridged by 
the American salesmen. 


To help bring this world market to the door of the 
American factory, the greatest army of industrial 
engineers are at work. The foreign representatives of 
the Federal Government, its workers irg the Federal 
bureaus, on the experimental farms of the various 
states, spend thousands of dollars to help America sell 
machinery. 


How do these various governmental agencies work? 





THE TOPICAL SURVEY 





appearing daily in The United States Daily, 
written by officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will deal with the subject of agricul- 
tural implements ina series beginning June 5. 


Watch for the first article appearing on the back page 
of The United States Daily of that date 
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Dive 
Are Presented on 
Canadian Tariff 


Changes in Rates Construed 
As Protection for Agricul- | 
ture, as Reprisal and as 
Revenue Measure 


| 

Divergent opinions were expressed by | 
members of the House and Senate in oral | 
Statements June 2, relative to the new | 
Canadian tariff rates which were pre- | 


sented June 1, by Premier R. B. Bennett ec 


to the Canadian Parliament. 
“I assume it will have the same effect 
on our exports to Canada as we ex-| 


| 


pected our tariff would have on agricul- 
tural imports from Canada,” Senator | 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, a majority 
member of the Senate Finance Committee | 
which has charge of tariff measures in 
that body. “We were anxious to develop | 
an agricultural tariff—Why?—to prevent | 
so much competition from Canada. We 
hope we succeeded. If so, our policy has 
been proven correct and Canada will like- 
wise succeed. 

“It is an easy matter to question the mo- 
fives of people and nations. I do not 
question the motive of Canada or any 
other nation on the adjustment of their 
tariff as they believe best for their own 
nationals. This retaliatory talk is just 
camouflage circulated by those opposing 
our tariff.” 


Action Seen as Reprisal 


_Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, a majority member of the same Com- 
mittee, said that Canada’s action is “un- 
derstandable.” 

“The proposed changes recommended by 
Premier Bennett are simply natural hu- 
man*reactions to the inordinate rates of 
the Grundy bill,” he declared. 

“Reprisals in rates against American 
goods by our best customer were freely 
predicted when the bill was up for de- 
bate in the Senate. Canada’s action in 
the carrying out of those rates will con- 
tribute to the already alarming decrease 
in American exports. 

“While I have never contended that the 
last tariff was the most important factor 
in the present depression, I have main- 
tairfed and I think this action on the part 
of Canada proves that the enactment of 
the last tariff bill and the reprisals against 
our goods on the part of other countries 
with whom we have had advantageous 
trade relations are a contributing~«factor 
in economic conditions in the United 


“That is why I have advocated reduc- 
tions in some of the inordinately high 
duties of the present law and thus assist 
in the economic recovery of the country.” 

Senator La Follette pointed out that 
some of the advocates of the Hawley- 
Smoot law had persistently denied repri- 
sals by foreign countries, and said “Here 
is a case of reprisals at our very doorstep 
which cannot be denied or explained 
away.” 


Revenue Raising Proposition. 


Explaining that he would prefer to wait 
until he had read the entire address of 
Premier Bennett, Representative Ram- 
seyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, a ma- 
jority member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, which handles tariff 
measures in that House, said that from 
the accounts he had seen thus far he as- 
sumed that Canada’s action was a reve- 
nue-raising proposition only. Mr. Ram- 
seyer said he does not believe Canada’s 
action is aimed at the United States. 

Regarding the recommendations of Pre- 
mier Bennett proposing an increase of the 
postal rate from 2 to 3 cents, Representa- 
tive Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., a 
majority member of the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, stated 
orally that he does not believe such a step 
will prove as successful as the Canadian’s 
hope. 

Mr. Kelly pointed out that Postmaster 
General Walter F. Brown has recom- 
mended an increase of the postal rate in 
this country from 2 to 2'# cents per ounce, 
and that the recommendation has not 
been taken well by Members of Congress. 

“I do not believe that such an increase 
in postal rates would increase revenue,” 
Representative Kelly said, “as the de- 
crease which would be caused in the vol- 
ume of mail would not be made up by the 
increased rate. 

“I would suggest that rather than have 
postal rates increased in this country, we 
wait and see what will happen in Canada 
when they increase their rates. I feel 
that they will find that they will suffer a 
‘loss in postal revenue from such an in- 
crease in rates.” 


Savings Accounts 
Increase in France 


Total of 217 Depositors for 
1,000 Persons Recorded 


The savings banks of France report a 
very favorable year in 1930 with a sub- 
stantial increase in deposits, according 
to advices received in the Commerce De- 
partment’s Finance and Investment Divi- 
sion from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Eugene A. Masuret at Paris. 

Total deposits on Dec. 31, 1930, 
amounted to 23,556,000,000 francs (franc 
equals $0.0392 at par), as compared with 
20,313,000,00 francs in the preceding year. 
representing a gain of approximately 16 
per cent. 

At the close of each year there were 
560 savings banks in operation in France 
and Algeria, but the number of passbooks 
at the end of 1930 increased 2.7 per cent 
to 9,563,221 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. The average balance per pass- 
book increased from 2.180 francs to 2,463 
francs. This represented a total of 217 
depositors per 1,000 inhabitants at the 
end of 1930. The maximum deposit al- 
lowed in the ordinary savings banks was 
increased from 12.000 to 20.000 francs for 
individuals and from 50,000 to 100,000 
francs for mutual aid societies and spe- 
cially authorized institutions. 

The government securities purchased in 
1930 by the Caisses des Depots et Con- 
signation—a government institution ad- 
ministering savings funds—on behalf of 
the caisses d’espargne ordinaires, ab- 
sorbed 10,944,017 francs as compared with 
9,428,278 francs in 1929. These securities 
were purchased to reduce the accounts 
exceeding the maximum deposit allowed. 

The amount of interest paid for 1930, 
to the profit of the caisses d’epargne 
ordinaires by the Caisse des Depots et 
Consignation, at the rate of 4 per cent, 
reached 883,624,372 francs. The interest 
which the caisses d’espargne ordinaires 
allowed their depositors, at a rate vary- 
ing between 3.75 and 3.50 per cent, may 
be estimated at approximately 810,000,000 
francs. The difference forms the profits 
out of which the ordinary savings banks 
pay their expenses. In addition to the 
ordinary savings banks, there is a large 
system of postal savings banks which had 
8,673,377 accounts at the end of 1929 with 
total deposits of 11,685,105,949 francs. 
Their report for 1930 has not been pub- 
lished as yet.—IJssued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


rgent Views | Aid Is Appointed 


To Mr. Mitchell 


Roy St. Lewis, of Oklahoma, 


Is Named to Be Assistant 
Attorney General 


The appointment of Roy St. Lewis, 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Oklahoma, as Assistant Attor- 
ney General was announced by President 
Hoover on June 2. | 

The announcement follows in full text: | 

The President has today appointed Roy | 
St. Lewis, of Oklahoma, to be Assistant | 
Attorney General of the United States, to, 


fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of George R. Farnum, of Massachu- | 


Mr. St. Lewis is 40 years of age. He 
received his legal education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, graduating from 
that institution in 1915; was immediately | 
admitted to the bar, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Oklahoma City; 
served as regional attorney for the Rock 
Island Railroad in Oklahoma for two 
years; and served in the Eighty-seventh 
Division overseas during the World War. 
He was appointed United States Attorney | 
for the Western District of Oklahoma in 
January, 1926, and reappointed in Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

Mr. Herbert K. Hyde, now assistant to 
Mr. St. Lewis, will be appointed as United 
States Attorney for the Western District 
of Oklahoma. 


Chinese Ginger Trade 
Centers in Hong Kong 


Annual Business in Product 


Exceeds $500.000 


By Harold Shantz 
Consul at Hong Kong 


Hong Kong is the main distributing cen- 
ter for preserved Chinese ginger, the an- 
nual business in this product being es- 
timated to exceed $500,000 ‘U. S.) Con- 
siderable quantities of ginger are grown 
in the New Territories, a part of the 
Colony of Hong Kong, but most of the 
ginger preserved in Hong Kong is imported 
from districts in Kwangtung province. 

Although exporters of preserved ginger 
expected good business in 1930 on account 
|of the low exchange value of Hong Kong 
currency, exports to Europe and America 
| were less in quantity and much less in 
value than in the preceding year. How- 
ever, Chinese manufacturers were bene- 
fited by the favorable price of raw gin- 
ger, which is cultivated in large quanti- 
ties in Honan, Chung Fah, Shekki, Sinan, 
and Po Kat. The best raw ginger pro- 
duced in 1930 is said to have come from 
Po Kat. 

Despite keen competition among the 
nine or 10 Chinese firms preserving ginger 
in Hong Kong, and the New Territories, 
nearly all of them are reported to have 
had a profitable year, particularly those 
who had orders from foreign dealers early 
in the year when prices were high. For- 
eign demand was brisk from June to 
October, 1930, during the period of the 
year when foreign dealers place their 
annual orders for Chinese ginger. 

The total exports of preserved ginger 
from Hong Kong during the year 1930 
were approximately 40,000 casks of 224 
pounds each, and 32,100 cases containing 
6, 12, or 24 jars per case. 


lof utilities and their regulation. 
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Problems Faced by States Reviewed | 


At Annual Governors’ Conference 


Chief Executives of Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, Utah 





And North Dakota Discuss Variety of Subjects Relating to | 





{Continued from Page 1.) 
ber Needs of the Future,” Governor Pin- 
chot devoted his time to the discussion 
“The 
domination of the public utilities in our 


political affairs is a grave and immi- 
nent danger to the government by the 


| people and in the interests of the people,” 


he declared, asserting that the power of 
utilities through lobbyists reaches to the 
National Government itself. 

Pointing out that four interests control 
95 per cent of the central station power 
generated in the country, he said it is ob- 
vious in the face of these figures that a 
single State would be helpless in bringing 
about any control. 

“More and more,” Governor Roosevelt 
told the conference, “those who are the 
victims of dislocations and defects of 
our social and economic life are beginning 
to ask respectfully but insistently of us 
who are in positions of public responsibil- 
ity why Government cannot and should 
not act to protect its citizens from dis- 
aster. I think the question demands an 
answer and that the ultimate answer is 
that Government, both State and na- 
tional, must accept the responsibility of 
doing what it can do—soundly with con- 
sidered forethought, and along definitely 
constructive, not passive lines. 


Problems as Divided 


| Into Major Classes 


“These lines fall naturally into a num- 
ber of main heads, such, for instance, as 
scientific tariff aimed primarily to create 
a movement of world commodities from 
one nation to another; such, for instance, 
as a better thought-out system of national 
taxation than we have at the present; 
such, for instance, as a survey and plan 
to cut the excessive cost of local govern- 
ment; such, for instance, as the extension 
of the principle of insurance to cover 
fields of sickness and of unemployment 
which are now reached; such, for in- 
stance, as the dislocation of a proper bal- 
ance between urban and rural life. 

Land utilization involves more than a 
mere determination of what each and 
every acre of land can best be used for, 
or what crops it can best grow. That is 
the first step, but having made that de- 


termination, we arrive at once at the prob- 
lem of getting men, women and children— 


in other words, population—to go along 
with a program. 

“It is not enough to pass resolutions 
that land must, or should, be used for 
some specific purpose; government itself 
must take steps with the approval of the 
governed to see that plans become reali- 
ties. 

“This, it is true, involves such mighty 
factors as the supply and not the over- 
supply of agricultural products; it involved 
making farm life far more attractive both 
socially and economically than it is today; 
it involves the possibilities of creating a 
new classification of our population. 

“Hitherto, we have spoken of two types 
of living—urban and rural. I believe we 
can look forward to three rather than 


New Tariff Rates Imposed in Canada 


Not Expected to Affect American Trade 
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increased protection to domestic indus-; expected to jean a er burden > 
ies , serie s hanges in the American publishers. at means the 
Wins, Ws 8 Os OE ans publishers will adopt to meet the tax 


tariff, affecting a broad range Of com- 
modities, including some in practically 
every schedule. The duty changes are 
| provisionally effective at the Canadian 
custom houses June 2, subject to ap- 
proval of Parliament. 

The proposed changes affect 174 items 
out of a total of about 800 items in the 
Canadian tariff schedule. The new changes 
are predominantly upward, although a 
number of lower duties are provided, par- 
ticularly on producers’ materials. The 
British preferential rates are only slightly 
altered, with the changes mainly in the 
intermediate rates, applying to foreign 
countries having commercial treaties with 
Canada, and in the highest or general 
j}ucts of the United States, Germany, and 
ucts of the United Staets, Germany, and 
other nontreaty countries. 

Of the commodities of particular inter- 
est to American exporters, the ificrease 
in duties include foodstuffs of various 
types, especially prepared foods; coal, au- 
,;tomobile valued over $1,200, certain struc- 
tural materials and steel products, par- 
ticular classes of machinery, household 
linen, watches and clocks and toys. Used 
automobiles are prohibited importation, 
excepting as travellers’ vehicles or set- 
tlers’ effects. Notable is the levying of 
a duty of I5 cents a pound on magazines 
and periodicals (other than religious, ed- 
ucational er scientific), this duty being 
limited to the Untied States and other 
countries paying general duties. 

In addition to the changes in duties on 
specific commodities, an important gen- 
eral provision increases the sales tax on 
domestic as well as foreign transactions 
from 1 to 4 per cent, and levies an addi- 


f tariff is 
hitherto 


is problematical for the type o 
one with which they have not 
been confronted extensively. 

It is not expected that the prohibition 
against the import of used cars into Can- 
ada will affect the United States appreci- 
ably, for the records, while meager, show 
that fewer than 200 used automobiles have 
been so shipped into Canada thus far 
in 1931. Records for earlier years con- 
tain no statistics on this type of American 
export trade. 

Inquiries, based on reports of chang 
in the tax and tariff system, were accepte 
as showing study by American manufac- 
turers of ways and means to overcome the 
added load imposed by the Bennett pro- 
posal. It is accepted as certain that 
branch factories in Canada of American 


es 


{companies will suffer from the new rates 


of tax. There has been a tendency in the 
last five years of American companies to 
expand their Canadian branches to take 
advantage of British preferential tariff 
rates as well as to avoid the Canadian 
ievies themselves, but the new income and 
sales taxes laid in the Bennett budget 
give indications cf offsetting the advan- 
tages gained by Canadian locations for 
factory branches. 

In the absence of complete reports on 
the Bennett budget proposals as regards 
the new domestic taxes the Prime Min- 
ister submitted, Federal Government spe- 
cialists are unable to suggest whether the 
new budget will compel a higher contri- 
bution by the Dominion’s domestic busi- 
nesses and individuals than is to be ex- 
acted from those who export commodities 
into Canada. 


Comparison of New Rates 


With Previous Schedules 
A comparison of the new and old Cana- 


tional excise tax of 1 per cent of the 

duty-paid value on all imports valued dian rates of duty on products of par- 

over $25. The present list of exemptions oer interest to American exporters 
ollows: 


from the sales tax is radically reduced. 


Apparently minor changes of consid- 
erable importance are the increases in the 
rates of import duty on several so-called 
“basket clauses,” under which are assessed 


Among the principal exports to Cana- 
dian destinations from the United States 
in 1930, together with the quantity ex- 
ported, are the following: 


; ' : ; te bs 
products not specifically mentioned in the os aanaie shoulders, ‘bacon, 099,000 Ibs 
tariff. Machinery and manufactures of Lard. 13.207.000 lbs., $1.438,400. 
iron and steel, not otherwise provided for, Barley, 20.000 wus. ee aa 
are increased from 30 to 35 per cent, and orn ‘ us.. $4, 

“s ” Hei PP Wheat, 11,198,000 bus., $10,382,000. 

the general “catch all provision for Ar- Apples’ (fresh), 567,000 bbls. $838,000 

ticles not otherwise provided for” is ad-| Raisins and prunes, 38.588.000 lbs., $2,122,000 

vanced from 17'2 to 25 per cent ad Leaf tobacco, 14.146,000 lbs., $3,406,000. 

valorem. Cotton (unmanufactured), 195,000 bales, 
io a h, 58,332,000 ds.,. $7,134,000 

~ s ] otton clot 58,332, sq. yds., $7, ,000. 

Comparison of New Rates Boards and lumber (oak), 29,522,000 {t., 
$1.778.000. 


With Previous Schedules 


A new section in the customs law au- 
thorizes the Governor to reduce duties on 
imports from any country by Order-in- 
Council, in compensation for reductions 
in the duties on Canadian products by the | 
other country. 

The Dominion Government, among 
other nations, submitted protests against 
the rate increases carried in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 when it was enacted by Con- 
gress. Since that time, the Ottawa offi- 
cials have had several other controver- 
sies over tariff matters, among them be- 
ing the recent dispute with New Zealand 
which was followed by an increase in New 
Zealand's rates. Simultaneously, the New 
Zealand authorities notified the Canadian 
Government that the rates they had placed 
in effect gave no preference to Canada 
which meant discontinuation of the prefer- 
ence accorded dominions of the British 
Empire. 

The Canadian levy on magazines and 
| newspapers, which is 15 cents a pouad, is 


Coal, bituminous, 12,146,000 tons, $49,982,000. 

Coal, anthracite, 2.261.000 tons, $24,330,000 

Petroleum, crude, 18,967,000 bbis., $25,689,000. 

Gasoline and naphtha, 4,282,000 bbis., $15,- 
261.000. 

Fuel and gas oil, 2,244,000 bbls., $2,603,000. 

Lubricating oil, 463,000 bbis., $4,860,000. 

Sulphur, crude, 167,000 tons, $3,028,000 

Iron and steel plates, not fabricated, 172,- 
548,000 lbs., $3,685,000. 

Iron and steel sheets, galvanized, 42,752,000 
lbs., $1,548,000 

Steel sheets. black, 211,531,000 lbs., $6,708,000 

Tin plate. terneplate, taggers, tin, 124,948,000 
lbs., $6,720,000. 

Pipe, casing and oil 
$809,000 

Copper, ingots, bars, rods, 35,390,000 lbs., 
$5,004,000 

Refrigerators, electric, 13,750, $1,893,000. 

Typewriters. 12,304, $615,000 

Radio receiving sets, 93,000, $3,444,000 

Combines, reapers, threshers, 1,531, 


line, 15,680,000 lbs 


$2,246,- 


Tractors, wheeled, 9,188, $7,712,000 
Automobiles, passenger, 18,357, $15,006,000. 
Trucks, motor, 3,878, $5,366,000. 

Beef and veal, 810,385 lbs., $845,224. 
Cheese, 195.221 lbs., $522,000. 

Oranges, 2.000.783 boxes, $10,144,648 
Canned fruits, 13,220,060 lbs., $1,769,000. 


Governmental Reform 





;two types in the future, for there is a; most States. 


definite place for an intermediate type 
between the urban and rural, namely, a 
rural-industrial group.” 

Governor Roosevelt described New 
York's activities in providing for the re- 
lief of agriculture by tax equalization and 
creation of a commission on State plan- 
ning. 

“We propose,” he continued, “to find out 
exactly what every part of the State is 
capable of producing. From the surveys 
already made we have come to the belief 
that a certain percentage of the farm 
land in the State now under cultivation 
ought to be abandoned for agricultural 
use. We are faced with a situation of 
hundreds of farmers attempting to farm 
under conditions where it is impossible to 
maintain an American standard of living. 
They are slowly breaking their hearts, 
their health and their pocketbooks against 
a stone wall of possibilities and yet they 
produce enough farm products to add to 
the national surplus; furthermore, their 
products are of such low quality that they 
injure the reputation and usefulness of the 
“etter class of farm products of the State 
which are produced, packed, shipped along 
modern economic lines. 


“If this is true in the State of New 
York, it is, I am convinced, equally true 
of practically every other State east of 
the Mississippi, and of at least some of 
the States west of the Mississippi. 


“What, then, are we to do with this 
submarginal land which ought to be with- 
drawn from agriculture? Here we have 
a definite program. First, we are find- 
ing out what it can best be used for. At 
the present time it seems clear that the 
greater part of it should be put into a 
different type of crop—one which will take 
many years to harvest but one which, 
as the years go by, will, without ques- 
tion, be profitable and at the same time 
economically necessary—the growing of 
trees.” 


| At the same time he said the assumption | 


Gov. Gardiner Tells 
Of Maine Procedure | 


Governor Gardiner in his message rec- 
ommended that information and plans| 
relative to reorganization be developed by 
an impartial and well-equipped group of | 
specialists. 
in Maine, he said, and the plan was 
adopted by the 1931 Legislature, although 
a referendum on the matter is now be- 
ing sought by a few persons. 

“In brief.” said Governor Gardiner, “the 
1931 act provides for a modern, up-to-date 
financial system, with facilities for better 
budgeting, auditing, central purchasing, 
and fiscal control; the harmonizing of 
health, welfare, and institution work and 
some consolidation of related agencies.” 

The speaker pointed out that “the high- 
way builder, the health worker or the 
bank examiner may, on his own initiative, 
conduct his particular activities with ef- 
ficiency and economy, but the taxpayer is 
entitled to a real guarantee of this.” 


Gov. Dern Suggests 


Administrative Plan 


The Governor, as chief executive of a 
State, should be invested with the duties 
and powers of a general manager and 
made the real business head of the admin- 
istration, whom the Legislature will hold 
résponsible for carrying out its declared 
| policies in an efficient manner, Governor 
Dern told the Conference. 

“The line of administrative authority,” 
he said, “should run through the Gover- 
nor to the Legislature, which means that 
the purely administrative officers should 
be the subordinates of, and subject to the 
superior authority of the Governor.” 

“To give the Governor this power will 
| generally require several important 
changes in constitutional as well as stat- 
|utory provisions. In the first place, in 
‘most of the States the chief adminis- 
trative officers are elected by the people. 
In the second place, the Governcr can only 
make appointments with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and in some States 
he can only remove them with the con- 
currence of the Senate. The approval 


tary in connection with the appointment 
of judges, but when it comes to the ap- 


pointment of administrative officers who |the Food and Drugs Act, except in un-| peal, the Solicitor General will determine | 
shall be the subordinates of the Governor, | usual cases, is being studied by the office| whether the appeal 
| it is out of place. It is absurd to hold the | of the Solicitor of the Department to de-| taken, Mr. Cronin said. 


Governor responsible and then tie his 
| hands.” 
The speaker declared that although the 


public holds the Governor responsible for Cronin, in charge of food and drug cases! of the Administration, stated orally. 





His administrative functions 
are wider than his executive powers, Gov- 
ernor Dern contended, but he is handi- 
capped when subordinate officers are 
elected by popular vote and operate inde- 
pendently of the Governor. 

At a round table session June 1 the 
papers read in the morning by Governor 
Brucker, of Michigan, and Governor 
Woodring, of Kansas, were discussed by 


Governors White, of Ohio, Dern, of Utah, 


and Leslie, of Indiana. Following this | 
the conference went into executive session. 

Governor White explained bills now 
pending before the Ohio Legislature and 
providing for revision of the State’s re- 
lationship to the taxing powers of local | 
governmental units. One bill, he said, | 
proposes the election in each county of | 
three budget commissioners to serve with- | 
out pay and pass upon proposals for bond 
issues for public improvements. It also | 
would create a State commission to aid | 
and supervise the county boards. 


Another bill, originated by the Chamber 
of Commerce, according to Governor White, 
provides for control of local taxation on a | 
plan based upon a modification of the so- 
called Indiana plan. Instead of having 
power to reduce or veto a proposed bond 
issue, as the Indiana board may do, it was 
explained by Governor White, it is proposed 
to permit the Ohio board merely “to turn | 
on the searchlight” in any case where it 
might find extravagance or other im- 
proper procedure. 


Governor Dern asserted that increased | 
taxes are due to increased activities de- | 
manded by the people and do not neces- 
sarily mean an equal increase in expendi- | 
tures by the individual. In many instances | 
he said a larger sum paid in taxes repre- | 
sents merely a transfer by the taxpayer 
of an amount he has been spending di- 
rectly but which has now been taken 
over by the Government. He cited public 
health activities as an example of this. 





of new activities by Federal, State and 
local governments has resulted in some 
duplication and consequent waste, a part 
of which can and should be eliminated 
by proper coordination. 


Governor Leslie explained the Indiana | 


plan under which .the State Board of Tax 


This procedure was followed Commissioners may modify or prohibit a | 


proposed bond issue by a county govern- 
ment. Whenever a public improvement 
is proposed in a county, he said, 10 tax- 
payers may petition for a hearing which 
is held in the county affected and the 
State Board makes a thorough investiga- 


tion of the necessity as well as the cost | 


of the project. Governor Leslie declared 
hat the plan has proved successful and 
actually gives the people an effective form 
of home rule under State administration. 


Nevada Acts to Prevent 


Unlicensed ‘Auto Service’ | 


Carson City, Nev., June 2. 


| E. C. Peterson, State Controller and ex- 


officio Insurance Commissioner, has sent | 


‘a letter to each district attorney and 
sheriff in the State asking for cooperation 
in eliminating unlicensed “auto service” 
concerns from the State. 


“In every case brought to my attention,” | 


Mr. Peterson said, “the insurance com- 
pany represented has not qualified to do 
business in Nevada. 


“While these concerns are out to get) 
; the money, the so-called service does not | 


seem to be forthcoming, especially the in- 
surance end of it. 

“I am writing to warn you that should 
any concerns of this character visit your 
territory, it might be well to ascertain 
that they are qualified before they are 
allowed to sell their service. If they are, 
they should not have any trouble to prove 
| it, for all legitimate insurance agents have 
a license issued by this office.” 


Appeal Being Considered 
In Multiple Seizures Case 


The decision of the Court of Appeals 


q and consent of the Senate may be salu- of the District of Columbia June 1 hold- 


ing that the Department of Agriculture 
may not make “multiple seizures” under 


| termine whether an appeal will be recom- 
mended to the Solicitor General, accord- 
ing to an oral statement June 2 by P. D. 


Special Session 


{sion to include the issuance of bonds and 





For New Jersey 


Legislature to Consider Port | 
Powers of Interstate Bridge | 
Commission | 


Trenton, N. J., June 2. 
Governor Morgan F. Larson has an- | 
nounced that he will call a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature to act upon a| 
measure similar to the Delaware River) 
Port Authority bill passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. The session will be 
convened, he said, early this month. 
The plan approved by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature would expand the powers of 
the present Interstate Bridge Commis- 


supervision over all port problems of the 
lower Delaware River. It is proposed that 
the Commfssion take over the Camden- 


| Philadelphia bridge and, if feasible, con- 


struct a tunnel under the river between 
the two States. 

The powers to be conferred, declared 
the Governor, would be similar to those 


}exercised by the Port of New York Au- 


thority. As a part of the project, it is 


| planned that high-speed traction rails be 


laid on the Camden-Philadelphia bridge 
and a subway built from the New Jersey 
end of the structure to the heart of 
Camden. 


Award of Damage; 


In Monoxide Death 
Affirmed by Court 


| 


Missouri Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board Is Up- 
held in Ruling Benefiting 
Salesman’s Widow 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 


The Missouri Supreme Court, Division 
| No. I, has affirmed an award of $10,490 by 
|the Missouri Workmen's Compensation 
Commission to Mrs. Charles L. Leilich, 
widow of a traveling salesman for the 
Chevrolet Motor Company of St. Louis. 
Mr. Leilich died on Jan. 16, 1928, as a re- 
sult of carbon monoxide fumes from the 
|engine of a company-owned automobile, 
|on which he was changing a tire in a 
garage at his home. 

The court sustained a ruling by the 
commission that the salesman’s death 
| was the result of an accident out of and 
in the course of his employment by the 
motor company. 

Company Appealed 

The company had appealed from the 
award, contending the circumstance of 
| Mr. Leilich’s death, while working on a 
/car in his own garage, did not constitute 
an accident within the meaning of the 
compensation law, and did not arise out 
of and in the course of his employment 
by the company. 

Evidence in the case revealed that Mr. 
|Leilich, on the morning of his death, 
started to leave on a business trip in the 
automobile, which was owned and main- 
tained by the company. Upon entering 
the garage, he discovered the flat tire and 
returned to his house, telling his wife that 
he would have to repair the tire. He 
|returned to the garage and was found 
by his wife in an 

He died the same 


9 


{there an hour later 
unconscious condition. 
day. 

Declared Accident 

Chief Justice W. T. Ragland, who wrote 
the opinion in the case, said that the facts 
| clearly established that Mr. Leilich’s death 
| was an accident, as defined in the com- 

pensation law, and justified an award of 
compensation. 

“Mr. Leilich was not employed to change 
tires, but to sell automobiles,” his opinion 
stated. “But clearly the changing of tires 
'in the circumstances shown by the evi- 
|dence was a task incident to his employ- 
ment as a salesman. Out of the perform- 
ance of that task the accident arose which 
| caused his death. 


Philadelphia Bond Issue 
For Unemployed Approved 


S 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 

Governor Gifford Pinchot has signed a 

bill (S. 1273) which permits the City of 

| Philadelphia to borrow $3,000,000 for un- 
|employment relief. 


actually shall be 
Copies of the court’s opinion have not 
|yet reached the Food and Drug Admin- 
\istration, P. B. Dunbar, assistant ~~ 
e 


everything that happens during his term | for the Department. (A summary of the| added that comment on the effect of the 


of office, his powers are quite limited in court's decision was printed in the issue | decision probably would not be made until | 


Rate Orders U pheld 


of June 2.) 
If the Department recommends an ap- 


the Soilcitor’s office and the Administra- 
| tion have had more time to study it. 


By Supreme Court Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Georgia and Alabama Objec-| 


tions Are Overruled 


Orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulating intrastate freight 
rates on sand, gravel and like commodities 
in Georgia and intrastate rates on ferti- 
lizer in Alabama were upheld on June 1 
{by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

As to the Georgia rates, involved in the 
case of Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion, et al., v. United States, et al., No. 
555, it was claimed that the order of the 
Commission prescribing the intrastate 
rates was void on the ground that a pro- 
vision of the order requiring carriers to 
establish intrastate rates “which shall not 
be lower, distance considered, than those 
contemporaneously applicable to interstate 
transportation of the same commodities” 
was too vague and uncertain. This ob- 
| jection was on the theory, the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis said, that it is doubt- 


ful whether the word “contemporaneously” | 


referred only to rates in force at the time 
of the proceeding or referred also to such 
rates as may be made by the carriers from 
time to time thereafter. 

The court held, however, that the rates 
referred to are existing and not future 
rates. Nor was the order void, it was 
ruled, because of divergent conditions and 
the vast multitude of rates involved from 
which a doubt might arise in applying 


the rules prescribed to a particular sit-| 


uation. The uncertainty of application 
in isolated cases is not sufficient to in- 
validate the order. 

In the Alabama case, Alabama et al. 
v. United States et al. No. 513, it was 
noted that the Alabama Public Service 
Commission had refused to permit the 
establishment of interstate rates for in- 
trastate shipments found by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission to be neces- | 


sary to prevent discrimination. It was 
contended that the Federal Commission's 
action was arbitrary, rendered without a 
full hearing, the issue determined was 
not the issue litigated and that there were 
not sufficient findings to sustain the Fed- 
eral Commission's order. 

“None of the objections of the appellant 
is well taken,” the court ruled and af- 
firmed the validity of the rates. 


D 


Commission as follows: 
Applications granted: 


WRNY, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., New 

| York City, granted license covering changes 

in equipment, 1,010 kce., 250 w., shares with 
WQAO-WPAP and WHN 

WCAO, Monumental Radio, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., granted modification of license 
to change name to the Monumental Ra- 
dio Co. 

KHE, Everett Packing Co., Herendeen Bay 
Alaska, Steamer ‘“‘Mazama,"’ granted con- 
struction permit for a 50-w. low frequency 
transmitter for point-to-point service. 

| WSF, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., New 
York City, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit 
Nov. 29, 1931. 
| W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
| Ocean Township, N. J., granted renewal of 
| license 


Set for hearing: 


S. N. Baruch, trustee for Fresno Broadcast- 
ing Co., Fresno, Calif., requests construc- 
tion permit, 1,350 ke., 500 w., unlimited 
time. (Facilities of KPWF.) 

The Sun-Gazette Co., Williamsport, Va.. 
requests construction permit, 1,420 kc., 100 
w., unlimited, also to use portable to test 
for transmitter location. 

The American Legion, Post No. 106, Al- 
bany, Mo., requests construction permit, 
1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Fred H. Goss, Boston, Mass., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,500 ke. 100 w. night, 
250 w. local sunset, unlimited. 
| George J. Idleman Jr. and Charles E. 
Wilson, Lake Holbrook, Colo., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,420 ke. 100 w., shares 
equally with KGIW. 

WGR, Buffalo Broadcasting Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., requests that authority of Station 
| WKRC in Cincinnati, to operate with 500 

w. experimentally in addition to its regular 

licensed power of 500 w., be terminated. 
| (WKRC to be made respondent to such 
| hearing.) 

Applications denied: 

KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spokane, 
Wash., denied modification of license to use 
1,220 kc., while KWSC at Pullman, Wash., is 
shut down instead of 1,340 kc 

KFQW, KFQW, Inc., Seattle, Wash., de- 
nied motion to continue operation tempo- 
rarily until July 1. (Present license ter- 
minated May 29, 1931.) 

Broadcasting applications: 


WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


to extend completion date to 


| 
295 
con- 


Inc., 
Mass., 


e e | 
Announced by Federal Commission 


ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission and applications just filed for 
broadcasting and communications permits wer 


e announced June 2 by the 


_ 


+ 


struction permit to move transmitter from 
178 Essex Avenue., Gloucester, Mass., to 
Saugus, Mass. 

WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., 1320- 
1332 11th Avenue, Altoona, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to install new transmitter and 
increase power from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 
w. local sunset 

KRGYV., Inc.. Harlingen, Tex., modification 
of construction permit granted May 8, 1931, 
to make changes in equipment and extend 
completion date 


WHFC, Inc., Cicero, IIl.; 
construction permit granted April 3, 
for change in equipment 

KSEI, KSEI Broadcasting Assn., Poca- 
tello, Idaho, construction permit to make 
change in equipment, change frequency 
from 900 ke. to 630 kc., and to increase power 
from 250 w. to 500 w. 


KFDY, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings. S. Dak., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment 

KFAC, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., construction permit to in- 
stall new transmitter and move transmitter 
and studio from 536-558 South Hope Street 
to 645 South Mariposa Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Zanesville Radio 
Zanesville, Ohio, 


license to cover 
1931, 


Broadcasting Corp.. 
construction permit to 
erect new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w. 
and unlimited time. Facilities of WALR. 

WHAZ, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y.. renewal of license 

KSO, Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa, re- 
newal of license. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WQZ, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., renewal, 15,445 kc., 80 kw., point 
to point. 

KGPN, City of Davenport, Iowa, license to 


cover construction permit for 2,470 ke., 50 
w., police service 

KGVV, Continental Oil Co., portable, | 
license covering construction permit for 
1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke, 10 w., 
geophysical. 

KHERI, New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 


Lines, Inc., assignment of plane license to 
Pan American Airways, Inc., aircraft. 
KPK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Portland, Oreg., construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter, 500, 476 kce., 40 w., 


marine relay. 

W9XAB, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
| cago, Ill. (portable), renewal for 1,564, 2,368 
j 


ke., 7.5 w., special experimental. 
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Weather Retards 


Employment and 
Trade Conditions 


Improvement Occurred in 


Warmer Localities Dur- 
ing Week, According to 
Emergency Committee 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


cinity, with little change in the situation 
at Niagara Falls and Jamestown, were re- 
| ported recently 
| United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor. 


in the survey for the 
Improvement was 
noted in the automotive industry, con- 
struction and other seasonal activities. 
Some of the gains were offset by decreased 
employment in other lines. 

Work on the new Ford plant is being 
rushed to completion. The Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Company is completing 
a program of improvement to its plant in 
anticipation of increased activity. Gov- 
ernment orders for Army and Navy planes 
have brought the number of employes on 
a factory production staff to 800. This 


| does not include engineering, experimental 


or office staff workers. / 
Continued gains are being noted in gen- 


{eral business conditions, and the number 
| of unemployed is being reduced each week. 


There is, however, some apprehension re- 
garding anticipated conditions during the 
next Winter season. 

Chicago Business Slow 

Chicago, Ill.: A slight tapering off In 
sales activity following the close of Chi- 
cago’s jubilee celebration, plus the adverse 
effect of rain and cool weather, resulted 
in somewhat slower business in the city’s 
markets during the week, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Total 
business transacted by wholesale mercan- 
tile firms held up well, however, despite 
fewer buyers. For the most part, orders 
were for larger quantities of merchandise 
than customary during the past few months, 
Retail stores, as usual, felt the effects of 
rainy and cool weather. During the 
greater part of the week, however, stores 
were well patronized. Price cuts by local 
mail order houses were announced too late 
in the week to have any effect on retail 
merchandise prices, although further ad- 
justments to meet the new price levels 
were seen by retailers as imminent. 

Delay in the definite arrival of warm 
weather reacted to the advantage of coal 
dealers, who found apartment building 
and private dwelling owners still actively 
in the market. The week was devoid of 
developments that might be expected to 
give a decided swing to the business trend, 
one way or another. 

Positions filled by the Illinois Free Em- 
ployment Bureau in Chicago for the week 
ended May 23, totaled 844, according to 
figures from John Keane, general super- 
intendent. This compared with 858 for 
the previous week and 894 for the same 
period in 1830. Applicants for the week 
ended May 23, totaled 2,595, as compared 
with 2,549 for the previous week and 2,297 
for the same period in 1930. There were 
338 men and 506 women placed in employ- 
ment for the week ended May 23, Super- 
intendent Keane's figures revealed. 


Construction Awards 


Construction contracts totaling $16,853,- 
300 were awarded in the Chicago territory 
during the first half of May, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
territory includes Indiana, Iowa, northern 
Illinois, and eastern and southern Wis- 
consin. 

The territory appears to be holdi its 
own during May so far as comparisons 
with April fre concerned, according to 
the report. It shows the total for the 
entire month of April was $36,951,400. 
| A less optimistic comparison is made with 
May of last year when the total wags 
| $59,468,200. The $16,853,300 total reported 
for May 1 to May 15 is divided into 
$6,649,200 in public works and utilities, 
$6,073,500 in nonresidential building and 
$4,130,600 in residential building. On the 
April total of $36,951,400 residential build- 
ing received $7,871,500; nonresidential 
building, $12,040,200, and public works and 
utilities, $17,039,700. 

April totals were divided among the va- 
rious sections making up this territory 
as follows: Northern Illinois, $16,887,800; 
Indiana, $5,562,900; Iowa, $6,564,500, and 
southeastern Wisconsin, $7,936,200. In the 
City of Chicago $7,578,300 was reported in 
new contract awards during the month, 
Both Indianapolis and Milwaukee pro- 
duced good totals with $1,065,800 and 
$1,899,100, respectively. 
| To be continued 
| June 4. 
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PANAMA 


COLOMBIA 
20-DAY CRUISE 
ROOM & BATH 
$285 
WITHOUT BATH 
$225 a $245 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room-and- 
bath” way. Every comfort on 
these liners of the Great White 
Fleet... wide, breeze-swept 
decks for dancing, deck games, 
promenading...all outside 
rooms... unexcelled cuisine, 
Thre 


e sailings weekly from New York 


OTHER CRUISES 


Havana, 10-Day Tour*.....$125 up 

Jamaica, 13-Day Tour*..... 

Costa Rica, 17-Day Cruise.$190 up 

Guatemala, 18-Day Cruise.$190 up 
* All Expenses Included. 






For booklets or information call or address 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO 


PIER 3, NORTH RIVER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Local Tourtst or Ticket Agent 


Th 
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Supreme Court 
Sustains Order | 
Equalizing Rates 





eile | 
Alabama Denied Injunction | 
Against Federal Regula-| 
tion Affecting Charges on | 





Intrastate Shipments 


OF ALABAMA ET AL. 
v. 
UNITED STATES ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 513. 
On appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama. 
Epcar Watkins (THomas FE. KnicuHT, At- 
torney General of Alabama, HvucH) 
Wuite and Mac Assit with him on the | 


STaTe 


brief), for appellants; Danie. W. 
Know tton, Chief Counsel, Interstate | 
Commerce Commission (E. M. Relpy, 
Assistant Chief Counsel, Interstate 


Commerce Commission, with him on 
the brief), for appellee, Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission; FranK W. GWATH- | 
MEY (W. N. McGuee and W. A. NortH- | 
cutr with him on the brief), for ap- 
pellees, Alabama carriers. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 


Mr. Justice Branpets delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This suit was brought under the Act 
of June 18, 1910, c. 309, 36 Stat. 539, as 
amended by Urgent Deficiencies Act of 
Oct. 22, 1913, c. 32, 38 Stat. 208, 219, in the 
Federal court for the northern district of | 
Alabama. That State and its Public Serv- 
ice Commission seek to set aside the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued Oct. 3, 1927, and modified on Dec.) 
22, 1927, by which the Atlantic Coast Line | 
Railroad and other steam carriers were | 
required to establish and maintain in-| 
trastate rates in Alabama for fertilizers | 
and fertilizing material not lower, for | 
corresponding distances, than the inter- 
state rates theretofore prescribed by the} 
Commission. Fertilizers and Fertilizer | 
Materials Between Southern Points, 113) 
I. C. C. 389; 123 I. C. C. 193; 129 1. C. C. 
215. 

The United States and the carriers were 
made defendants. The Commission inter- 
vened. The decree of the District Court 
denying an application for a preliminary 
injunction was affirmed by us, at the Oc- 
tober Term, 1928, on the ground that the 
order was within the general powers of 
the Commission; that it had been made 
upon full enquiry; and that the court 
Was not shown to have abused its dis- 
cretion in denying interlocutory relief. We| 
accordingly remanded the case to the! 
lower court for final disposition on the 
merits, 279 U. S. 229. The case was then 
heard on final hearing by three other 
judges on precisely the same evidence; 
and they dismissed the bill, 42 F. (2d) 
469. The case is now here on direct ap- 
peal from the final decree. 


The order complained of was entered 
in an extensive investigation, instituted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on its own motion in 1924, into the rates 
on fertilizers and fertilizer material in 
the southern territory (note 1.) With 
that proceeding there was consolidated, 
among others, a complaint theretofore 
filed by steam railroads operating in Ala-| 
bama, charging that the State Commis- 
sion had entered an order which required 
them to establish intrastate rates on fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer material lower than 
those permitted or required by the in- 
terstate traffic; and that the observance 
by the carriers of the order of the Ala- 
bama Commission would rggult in unjust | 
discrimination against interstate commerce 
and in undue prejudice to persons and 
localities in interstate commerce (note 2.) 


The Alabama Commission refused to 
permit the intrastate rates to be increased 
to the level which the Federal Commis- 
sion found to be necessary to prevent such | 
discrimination, whereupon the order chal- | 
lenged was entered (note 3.) It is con- 
tended that this action was arbitrary; 
that there was not a full hearing; that 
the issue determined was not the issue 
pleaded or heard; that there was no find- 
ing showing a competitive relationship of 
any rates interstate with any rates in- 
trastate and no definite finding justifying 
the regulation of all intrastate rates; that 
there was no evidence to sustain any 
such findings; and none to sustain the| 
finding and order which prescribed like 
rates for joint and single line hauls; and 
finally, that the rates prescribed intrastate 
are not in harmony with the interstate 
rates. 





Objections Overruled 


The findings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are definite; they afford a 
sufficient basis for the order; and they 
are supported by evidence. None of the) 
objections of the appellant is well taken. 
The comprehensive investigation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission appears | 
to have been conducted with great care} 
and thoroughness (note 4.) The Alabama | 
Commission, as well as the regulatory | 





{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 





1.—Both the interstate and intrastate rates 
on these commodities, of which two-thirds of 
the total United States production is used 
in the southern territory (113 I. C, C. 392), 
had theretofore been before the Commission 
in a great many cases. See Royster Guano Co. 
v. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C. 
458; 38 I. C. C. 190; 50 I. C. C. 34; Freight 
Adjustment Steering Committee v. Same, 53 
I. C. C. 506; Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce 
v. Same, 91 I. C. C. 315. Compare Mount 
Pleasant Fertilizer Co. v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 253; Meridian Traf- 
fic Bureau v. Southern Ry. Co., 60 I. C. C. 5, 
24; Meridian Rate Case, 66 I. C. C. 179, 186; 
Fertilizer to Montezuma, 74 I. C. C. 657; Fer- 
tilizers from New Orleans, 100 I. C. C. 64. See 
also Fertilizer Rates in South Carolina, 147 
I. C. C. 178. 

2—Similar petitions were filed by the car- 
riers seeking relief from intrastate rates pre- 
scribed by the South Carolina and Georgia 
commissions on these commodities. 113 I. 
Cc. C. 391. Compare Fertilizer Rates in South 
Carolina, 147 I. C. C. 178, 179. 

3.—The procedure was substantially the 
same as that in Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission v. United States, October Term, 1930, 
No. 555, decided this day. No order concern- 
ing intrastate rates was entered in the orig- 
inal proceedings because it was ‘believed that 
the respective State commissions will coop- 
erate in authorizing such revisions as may 
be necessary.” 113 I. C. C. 435. Thereafter 
the railroads operating in Alabama petitioned 
the State Commission to establish intrastate 
rates in harmony with the interstate rates 
established by the Federal Commission. This 
relief was denied on July 18, 1927. On Sept. 
. 1927, these same carriers requested the 
Feceral Commission to enter an order raising 
the intrastate .rates on these commodities in 
Alabama. On the basis of its former hearings 
and findings, the Commission issued, without 
further hearing, the order here attacked. It 
was also stipulated that a general petition 
for rehearing was filed by the Alabama Com- 
mission after the announcement of the find- 
imgs in the original investigation. 

4—The present case differs from Georgia 
Public Service Commision v. United States, 
supra Note 3, in that the question of dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce was 
examined only in the initial hearing and not 
also in a supplemental hearing. In the orig- 
imal hearing and report, the percentage of 
intrastate as against interstate traffic, the 
similarity in transportation conditions, the 
location of interstate and intrastate shippers, 
and the reasons for and against the allow- 
ance of joint-line differentials were thor- 
oughly canvassed Whether such differentials 
should not be allowed in rates on fertilizers, 
a relatively high value commodity, even 
though they are permitted, as in the Georgia 
case, On low value commodities, is a matter 
wholly within the informed discretion of the 
Commission, provided the question was con- 
sidered and appropriate findings, supported 
hy evidence, were made. Georgia Public Serv- 
‘e Commission v. United States, supra. 








. [Rulings by Board — 








Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 2 
Eli McDonald. Docket No. 21042. 

1. Petitioner was adjudicated a 
bankrupt in 1923. Respondent filed 
with the referee in bankruptcy a claim 
for taxes for 1921, which claim was 


paid in full. Petitioner was discharged 
in bankrutpcy in 1924. Thereafter, 
respondent assessed an additional tax 
for 1921. Held, that the discharge 
in bankruptcy does not bar assess- 
ment and collection of additonal tax, 
if any, due for the year 1921. 

2. Upon the evidence, held that 
certain stock received by petitioner in 
exchange for other property had no 
realizable market value and that no 
taxable gain was derived by petitioner 
from the transaction. 

Florence G. Baldwin. Docket No. 32387. 

Upon the evidence held that a 
transaction whereby petitioner ex- 
changed stock in one corporation for 
stock in another was consummated 


in the taxable year in question and 
that the respondent did not err in 
including in petitioner's gross income 
of such year the amount of profit 
upon such exehange. 

Held, that a broker’s fee paid by 
the petitioner in 1922 for negotiating 
the sale and exchange of stock is not 
deductible in the year paid as an 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense but operates to reduce the ulti- 
mate profit upon such transaction. 

William P. Dauchy. Docket No. 30022. 

Where petitioner, prior to March 1, 
1913, rendered services to a corpora- 
tion under an oral agreement that 
he was to be compensated therefor 
when the company came into funds, 
and where the amount of such com- 
pensation was not fixed until 1925, 
when paid, and no proof was offered | 
as to value of petitioner’s claim as | 
of March 1, 1913, held, that as of | 
that date his claim for compensation | 
was contingent, indefinite and un- | 

| 
| 
| 





4 Mitchell paid tribute to the memory 
Taft in the Supreme Court of the United 


December. 
them placed in the court's records. 
Attorney General Mitchell’s address, in 
presenting resolutions in memory of the 
late Chief Justice Taft, follows in full 
text: 

“May it please the court: During the 
December recess of this court members 


of its bar assembled here to express their 
profound regret at the death of William 
Howard Taft, tenth Chief Justice of the 
United States, and to make a permanent 
record of their high regard for his de- 
voted public ‘service. That gathering in- 
cluded many men, themselves distin- 
guished for such service, life-long friends 
of the late Chief Justice, who paid elo- 
quent and loving tribute to his memory. 
A minute was prepared, reviewing the 
principal events of his career, and the 
| following resolutions were adopted: 


It is now resolved that the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States do 
hereby record their high appreciation of the 
long record of devoted and effective service 
rendered by William Howard Taft to the 
people of the United States* in the many 
public employments to which he was 
called, and éspecially in the exalted office 
of Chief Justice of the United States. Fur- 
ther resolved, that the Attorney Generat 

| be asked to present these resolutions to the 
court and to request that they be inscribed 
upon its permanent records and that the 
chairman of this meeting be requested to 
transmit a copy of the resolutions to the 
family of the late Chief Justice together 
with the assurance of the sincere sympathy 
of the bar in the great and irremediable 
loss they have sustained. 


liquidated and that the amount ulti- 
mately paid him is taxable when re- 


ceived. “In obedience to those resolutions I = 
5 i » here to present them, and ask that they 
—_ a Te: eee be entered in the records of the court. 


“Chief Justice Taft was my good friend 
and I am grateful for the tradition which 
gives to the office I hold the high priv- 
ilege of representing the bar on this oc- 
| casion. / 
| “The only man to hdld the two greatest 
| Offices in the gift of the American people, 
jhe had a “public career unparallelled in 
|its variety, with great distinction as a 
|teacher, colonial administrator and ex- 


Where a corporation engaged in 
manufacturing and selling speedom- 
eters sold all its assets in 1921, 
changed its name and proceeded to 
engage in another line of business, 
but under the same charter, held, 
that there was no change in the legal 
entity and that a net loss sustained 
by it in 1921 is deductible from its 
1922 net income. 

John F, Braun. Docket No. 40700. 

Where, under the facts here pre- 
sented, the liquidating trustees of a 
dissolved corporation actually dis- 
tribute to the stockholders thereof in 
the year 1925 their pro rata share 
of the corporate assets, and the stock 
of the corporation is surrendered and 
cancelled, a loss suffered by the 
stockholders is sustained as of that 
time and the deduction may nof be 
postponed until the following year 
when the accounts of the trustees are 
finally approved by the court and the 
compensation of the trustees, thereto- 
fore agreed to, are formally approved. 


exercise by the mémbers of the profes- 
sion which he loved, and for the archives 
{of this court, that we speak chiefly of 
| his service to the court and to the cause 
|of justice, and first of that part of his 
work recorded in the official reports. 


Opinions Dectared of Kind 


|Useful to Lawyers 


“While he was Chief Justice, the court 
| delivered 1,596 opinions. One-ninth of 
|that number is 177. He delivered 253 
|}opinions for the court, or one-sixth of 
|the total. The nature of the cases and 





Summary . of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Hearing as 
to intrastate rates—Discrimination against interstate commerce—Determination as 
to reasonableness of interstate rates— 

Where intrastate rates are assailed in a proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the ground that such rates result in undue prejudice to 
interstate shippers or discriminate against interstate commerce, the Commission 
must determine whether the existing interstate rates are reasonable, since it may 
not require intrastate rates to be raised above a reasonable level.—Georgia Public 
Service Commission et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.).—6 U. S. Daily, 
786, June 3, 1931. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Establish- 
ment of intrastate rates—Applicability of order to isolated case—Approximate 
remedy— 

Where an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribing a minimum 
and a maximum basis for intrastate-rates, made by the Commission in a proceeding 
in which it was claimed that intrastate rates were unduly prejudical to interstate 
commerce, was State-wide in operation and involved a vast multitude of rates, 
the appropriate remedy in case the order is not applicable in an isolated instance 
is an application to the Commission requesting it to suspend the operation of the 
order in so far as it may affect the isolated case and if necessary to enter an inde- 
pendent order dealing specifically therewithGeorgia Public Service Commission 
et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 786, June 3, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Hearing as 
to intrastate rates—Determination as to reasonableness of interstate rates—Neces- 
sity of new determination in subsequent proceeding after State Commission's re- 
fusal to establish same rates for intrastate commerce— 

Where the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a proceeding in which it was 
claimed that intrastate rates were unduly prejudicial to persons or localities en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, established reasonable interstate rates and found 
that there was no reason for the maintenance of different rates for intrastate 
commerce, but did not enter an order as to the intrastate rates because it believed 
that the State Commission would establish such rates in accordance with its ad- 
justment of interstate rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in a subsequent 
proceeding 18 months after the original proceeding, on the State Commission’s 
refusal to adjust the intrastate rates to the schedule of interstate rates established 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was not required to make a new determina- 
tion as to the reasonableness of the interstate rates, in the absence of a showing 
that a change in conditions made a reconsideration of the issue necessary.—Georgia 
Public Service Commission et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S.).—6 U. S. 
Daily, 786, June 3, 1931. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Establish- 
ment of intrastate rates—Validity of order— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribing a minimum and a 
maximum basis for intrastate rates, in a proceeding in which it was claimed that 
the intrastate rates were unduly prejudicial to persons or localities engaged in inter- 
state commerce, is not void on the ground that a provision of the order requiring 
carriers to establish intrastate rates “which shall not be lower, distance considered, 
than those contemporaneously applicable to interstate transportation of the same 
commodities” rendered the order void, because tod vague and uncertain, on the 
theory that it is doubtful whether the word “contemporaneously” refers only to 
rates in force at the time of the proceeding or refers also to such rates as may be 
made by the carriers from time to time thereafter, since the rates referred to are 
existing and not future rates; nor is the order void on the ground that because of 
divergent conditions and the vast multitude of rates involved a doubt might arise in 
applying the rate prescribed to a particular situation, since possible uncertainty of 
application in isolated instances is not sufficient to invalidate the order, inasmuch 
as the appropriate remedy in such case is an application to the Commission for 
the suspension of the operation of the order in so far as it may affect the isolated 
case; nor is the order void because not sustained by adequate findings as to undue 
disparity between the intrastate rates and the interstate rates; or on the ground 
that the findings are not sustained by the evidence, or on the ground that the 
Commission, in making the order, acted arbitrarily and invaded the sovereign 
rights of the State-—Georgia Public Service Commission et al. v. United States et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U.S. Daily 786, June 3, 1931. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Establish- 
ment of intrastate rates—Validity of order—Full hearing—Findings—Evidence— 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring railroad companies to 
establish and maintain intrastate rates in Alabama for fertilizers and fertilizing 
material, not lower for corresponding distances than the interstate rates thereto- 
fore prescribed by the Commission, made by the Commission in a proceeding in 
which the percentage of intrastate as against interstate traffic, the similarity in 
transportation conditions, the location of interstate and intrastate shippers, and 
the reasons for and against the allowance of joint-line differentials were thoroughly 
canvassed, and at which the Alabama Commission and the regulatory bodies of 
five contiguous States were represented and took an active part in developing the 
record, is not invalid on the ground that there was not a full hearing; nor is the 
order invalid on the grounds that the action of the Commission was arbitrary, that 
the issue determined was not the issue pleaded and heard, that there was no finding 
showing a comparative relationship of any rates interstate with any rates intrastate 
and no definite finding justifying the regulation of all intrastate rates, that there 
was no evidence to justify any such findings and no evidence to sustain the finding 
and order which prescribed like rates for joint and single line hauls, or that the 
intrastate rates prescribed are not in harmony with the interstate rates.—State of 


ane et al. v. United States et al. (Sup. Ct. U. S..\—6 U. S. Daily, 786, June 3, 


| ecutive, but it is appropriate in memorial | 


|the labor required in each would have) 
to be examined to judge accurately of 





Tribute Paid to Chief Justice Taft 


At Supreme Court Memorial Service 


Attorney General Mitchell and Chief Justice Hughes Offer 
Eulogies; Resolutions of Members of Its Bar Accepted and 


Placed on Record 


= JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES and Attorney General William D. 


of the late Chief Justice William Howard 
States, June 1. Mr. Mitchell presented to 


the court resolutions of the members of its bar adopted at a memorial meeting last 
The Chief Justice received them on behalf of the court and ordered 


+ a - 


his relative efforts} but certainly he did 
his share. 

“This is not the occasion to review his 
judicial opinions at length but a study 
of them reveals these things. His public 
life and experience as an administrator 
and executive had developed a wisdom 
and common sense which are disclosed in 
these writings. His opinions are of the 
kind which are useful to lawyers. They 
not only decided the cases presented but 
they are charts for the future. The style, 
is simple and direct, and he never clouded 
his thought by self-consciousness in ex- 
pression. His judgments disclose pro- 
diguous energy expended in study and re- 
search. 

“In assigning cases to members of the 
c. at for preparation of opinions he gave 
| to himself at least an equal share of those 
dull ones which were interspersed with 
the important matters before the court. 
He seemed to take a special interest in 
patent and trade mark cases. He had an 
unusual facility in that field and wrote 
many fine opinions in important patent 
litigation. It is in constitutional law that 
his greatest judicial work was done. Of 
his 253 opinions 70 dealt with important 
constitutional questions. That in the 
Myers case, settling a controversy as old, 
as the Union, respecting the President's 
exclusive power of removing executive of- 
| ficers, alone would mark him a great con- 
| stitutional lawyer. The opinions he deliv-| 
ered from this bench, together with 204! 
others rendered during his service as a 
United States circuit judge, form an en- 
during monument to his high judicial 
qualities. 

“Standing out beyond his performance 
of the routine tasks of a Chief Justice 
is other service for which we should be 
grateful. 


Helped to Accelerate 


Procedure of Court 
| “When he began his work here as Chief 
Justice the court was 18 months behind’ 
in disposing of the cases before it. He 
took a leading part in devising and pro- 
curing the passage by Congress of the! 
Act of Feb. 13, 1925, which gave the court 
a wide discretion to decide what cases 
should be brought before it for review, 
and with that change in procedure as a 
starting point he set about the task of 
bringing the work up to date with such 
determination and driving force that at 
the end of his service as Chief Justice 
in February, 1930, the business of the 
court was practically current, and with the) 
completion of that task during the past 
year it may no longer be said that ap- 
peals to this court are a means to delay 
justice or allow criminals to postpone) 
punishment. Under his leadership this 
{court has set an example to the courts 
of the land, and brought home to the 
profession that it should no longer be 
taken for granted that courts must al- 
ways be behind in their work. | 

“During his incumbency Congress en- 
acted the laws authorizing the erection and 
construction of a building to be occupied 
by the Court and its officers. He had} 
largely to do with this matter and gave! 
constant thought and effort to obtaining 
the necessary appropriations, acquiring the 
site, and above‘all in seeing to it that the| 
building, when completed, should be a} 
| beautiful and impressive structure. This | 
project was dear to his heart. We regret | 
that he did not live to see the fulfillment | 
of his efforts. The new Supreme Court | 
| building when completed will itself be a} 
|memorial of one of his services to the 
| Court. 
| “He had much to do with the planning | 
| 


and enactment of the legislation author-| 
| izing the judicial ¢éonference presided over | 
| by the Chief Justice and attended by senior | 
| circuit judges of the 10 judicial circuits, | 
which annually considers the operation of | 
our Federal judicial system for the pur-| 
| pose of bringing about administrative and | 
| legislative changes to increase efficiency in 
the administration of justice. 


|Looked Upon Tribunal 


|As Bulwark of Liberty 


“By his influence for a high standard 
in’ judicial appointments he rendered in-| 
estimable service to the cause of justice. 
As President he himself appointed five 
associate justices and one Chief Justice 
of this court and many judges of the 
other Federal courts. He spoke of this 


tutions of civil liberty created by the 
Constitution, and viewed the appointment 
of members of the court as the most 
sacred duty with which he, as President, | 
was charged. During all his public career | 
in whatever office he held his influence 
was exerted to elevate the standards for 
judicial appointments and to combat the 
pressure of political expediency to force 
the selection of mediocre men. 

“With all the other demands upon him 
he took time to see old friends, to find 
new ones, to address gatherings of his 
fellow citizens, and to make those many 
public appearances expected of one in his} 
position. His big, warm personality, kind- 
liness and humor, with that infectious 
chuckle of his, will never be forgotten by 
those who knew him. 

“None of our institutions is so im- 
pregnable that popular confidence in and 
respect for it are not to be desired, and 
it is well for this court and for the con- 
stitutional rights and liberties which it 
guards, each time there is chosen to the | 
great office of Chief Justice one who in|! 
the pubile estimation is so preeminently 
fitted that his appointment is generally 
acclaimed. Chief Justice Taft had that 
fortunate distinction. What training for 
this high office could have excelled his? 

“From early youth he was continuously 
in the*public service. Within a year after 
his admission to the Bar he became prose- 
}cuting attorney of his county, then judge 
lof a superior court. Forty-one years ago, 
jin this very spot where I now stand, he 
commenced his service for the Nation, 





and with but a short interlude, continued 
in the Nation's service until he ended it 
again in this room as Chief Justice. From 
Solicitor General to United States Cir- 
cuit Judge, then President of the Philip- 
pine Commission, Civil Governor of the 





Philippine Islands, special representative | 


of his Government on delicate diplomatic 
missions, Secretary of War, and Presi- 
dent. 


Knew He Was Qualified 


For Judicial Honors 

“What a preparation for high ju- 
dicial office! When finally the oppor- 
tunity came to place him on this court, 
the whole Nation knew that he was qual- 
ified by character, learning, and experi- 
ence. It trusted him an@ believed in his 
judicial qualitics and in his big-hearted 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
problems of plain people. 

“He had always yearned for service on 


/and public spirit, it may be said that} 


| that his winning personality, giving play 
/to marked ability, without suggestion of 


| finest type of public servant and enjoyed 


| “This was due to his special qualifica- 


court as the chief bulwalk of the insti- | ing, aptitude and temperament. His train- 


| future. 


as Solicitor General of the United States, | 





this court. His was a judicial mind. Po- 
litical life was not congenial to him but 
fate seemed bound to draw him against 
his will into the field of political and 
executive action. It has been said that 
because of his judicial instincts it was 
hard for him to adjust himself to the 
thoughts and feelings and methods of| 
political life in a party sense. Neverthe- 
less twice he regretfully refused appoint- 
ment as an Associate Justice of this 
court because he felt he could not desert 
administrative responsibilities. 

“He made no secret of his interest in 
judicial work. Millions of his fellow coun- | 
trymen knew of these things and sym- 
pathized with his aspirations. They held 
him in affectionate regard. When in 1912 
his party, torn by dissension, went down 
to defeat and he failed of reelection to 
the Presidency, his lack of bitterness or 
rancor, his smiling acceptance of his de- 
feat, his frank and humorous public) 
statement that he had retired from the 
Presidency with the full consent of the} 
American people, met with instant re-| 
sponse in the public mind, and from that 
moment, to an extraordinary degree, he 
found a place in the affections of the 
Nation. So when he came at last to the) 
great office of Chief Justice he had the 
entire confidence and respect of great} 
numbers of his fellow citizens. He held} 
them to the end. His very presence on 
this court quickened public interest in its 
functions, strengthened it in the public 
regard, and helped to maintain it as the| 
bulwark of the Constitution.” 


Chief Justice Responds 


To Resolutions 


The response of Chief Justice Hughes | 
to the resolutions in memory of Chief 
Justice Taft follows in full text: 

“Mr. Attorney General: In receiving the 
resolutions which you have presented, we | 
recognize that of all the tributes that have 
been paid to the memory of this eminent 
statesman and jurist, there could be none 
which would have been more highly prized 
by him than this tribute coming from 
the profession which he loved in recogni- 
tion of the distinction of his service to 
the cause which was nearest to his heart. 

“Blessed by forbears who had achieved 
high repute by virtue of eminent talent 


William Howard “Taft was born to the} 
purple of the highest advantages which | 
cur democracy affords. It was natural 


condescension, and distinguished by a no- 
bility of character which scorned all that 
was sordid, base, or narrow, should have 
opened early the door of opportunity for 
public service. 

“The gracious leadership of his youth 
in the circle of the university pre- 
figured the position which he at once 
took at the junior bar, and after show- 
ing his mettle in his native city as 
prosecutor and judge, he came, at the 
age of 33, to the office of Solicitor General 
of the United States. From that time 
until his death, he exemplified in varied 
undertakings of grave responsibility, the 


an increasing general esteem, until, in the 
closing years, after the wounds of political 
strife had been healed and the victories 
of a magnanimous spirit had been ac- 
claimed, he was enriched beyond any man 
of his time with the wealth of a universal 
affection. 

“In other places, there have been, and 
will be, appropriate appreciation of his 
services as the representative of his coun- 
try in- novel and important duties as 
executive head of the new government 
in the Philippines, and as Secretary of 
War and Chief Magistrate of the Re- 
public. It is for us to recognize with 
gratitude, and with a deep sense of obli- 
gation and of loss, his labors in _ this} 
court, which brought his career to the 
fullness of illustrious accomplishment. 


Established Fame 


By Service on Bench 

“Chief Justice Taft came to this service | 
with a prestige which added weight to his 
pronouncements. But in the realm of 
lofty and conspicuous endeavor, success 
is never guaranteed by past achievements. 
It must be re-won daily, and even the; 
highest prestige is put to fresh proof by 
the inescapable responsibilities of de- 
cision. Chief Justice Taft entered the 
}court with a distinguished reputation, but 
jhe left it with an even greater fame se- 
curely established. 





tions for judicial office, by virtue of train- 


ing began, as I have said, almost as soon 
as he was admitted to the bar. When he 
took executive office at the age of 43 he 
had served nearly 11 years upon the bench, 
and for eight of these years as United 
States circuit judge. In that work he 
was indefatigable, not only in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, but at trial terms. 

“One who knew intimately his labors in 
those days has said that Judge Taft be- 
came known to the bar of his circuit as 
no other circuit judge had ever been be- 
fore or has been since. Nor was he con- 
tent with the range of his judicial duty, 
but in his enthusiasm for legal study he 
took a leading part in law school organ- 
ization and teaching. 

“The learning and strength of his ju- 





|dicial opinions as a circuit judge made 


him widely known. His interest was not 
simply in the right adjudication of par- 
ticular cases, but in jurisprudence, and he 
consistently labored in the interest of sys- 
tem and coherence. It was his effort to 
master the special subject in hand so as 
to utilize it in giving a chart for the 


| Suggested Remedies 
| 


|For Court Problems 
| “A conspicuous instance of this is his | 
}opinion for the Circuit Court of Appeals 
|of the Sixth Circuit in Addyston Pipe and | 
| Steel Company v. United States, delivered | 
in 1898 (85 Fed. 271), containing what 
was, at that time, perhaps the most thor- 
ough exposition in the American reports 
|of the law relating to restraint of trade. 


“The judicial service of his young man- | 


hood avas rendered with a zest which 
never abated. And his duties and expe- | 
|riences in executive office heightened for | 
| him the never-failing charm of the ju-| 
| dicial career, by reason of its independ- | 
}ence and impartiality, and its devotion to| 
what he believed to be the paramount} 
interests of the administration of justice. 
Having begun as a student of the law, he} 
returned to his legal studies when re-| 
| leased from executive responsibilities, and | 
as a lecturer on constitutional law he} 
completed his preparation for the great) 
task to which manifest destiny was to 
call him. 

“To Chief Justice Taft, the administra- 
tion of justice was never an abstract con- 
ception, to be extolled in vain phrases and 
with but slight regard to changes in so- 
cial conditions and to existing deficiencies. 
While holding in contempt the fanciful 
schemes with which the administration 
of justice in this country is threatened 
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Trade M ark Case 
Is Denied Review 


Jurisdiction in Decisions 
On Such Matters 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
June 1, decided that it had no jurisdiction 


|to review the decisions of the Court of 


Customs and Patent Appeals in trade mark 
The ruling came in the denial 
of a petition for a writ of certiorari in the 
cases of Pacific Northwestern Canning Co. 


v. Skookum Packers’ Association,’ Nos. 918- | 


919, the review of which was denied for 
“want of jurisdiction.” 


In seeking to have the Supreme Court | 
pass upon the decision of the Court of | 


Customs and Patent Appeals, it was 
pointed out in the petition that under the 
law as it stood prior to 1927, a defeated 
applicant for a trade mark could go to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, and, if an adverse ruling was 
received there, could go into equity for a 
retrial. On this ground, it was stated, 
the,court held that the appeal from the 
Commissioner of Patents was not final and 
could not be reviewed. However, the law 
now makes the decision of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, which suc- 
ceeded to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
final. It was urged that certiorari should 
be granted and the case reviewed. 

The court, however, entered the follow- 
ing order: “The petition for writs of cer- 


tiorari herein is denied for the want of | 
Sec. 240 Judicial Code; Sec. | 


jurisdiction. 
347 U. S. Code, Title 28; Postum Cereal 
Co. v. California Fig Nut Co. 272 U. S. 
693.” 


from time to time, he was ever pointing 
out its shortcomings and laboring for its 
improvement by practicable remedies. 

“It was this concern which gave him a 
peculiar sensitiveness with respect to the 
qualifications for judicial office. He real- 


ized profoundly that the chief defects | 


of the administration of justice lie in 
men rather than in method. A good judge, 
using the means at the command of an 
alert and informed mind, will find but 
rarely that he cannot force his way 
through to effective action. 

“No duty seemed to President Taft more 
important than that of selecting Federa! 
judges. It was his special concern while 
he had the responsibility of appointment, 


and his solicitude continued and was con- | 


stantly expressed after he became Chief 
Justice. It has fallen to but three Presi- 
dents since Washington to appoint a ma- 
jority of the members of this court. Presi- 
dent Jackson appointed Chief Justice 
Taney and four Associate Justices. Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed Chief Justice 
Chase and four Associate Justices. Presi- 


dent Taft appointed Chief Justice White | 


and five Associate Justices. 

“In no act of Mr. Taft’s career was 
his estimate of the requirements of ju- 
dicial office, and his emphasis upon its 


Order Affecting 
Intrastate Rail 


| 


| Supreme Court Finds Lack of | 
fst - Rates Is Upheld 
| saanoniinl 


Supreme Court Finds Ruling 
Designed for Prevention 
Of Discrimination in 

| Commerce Is Valid 


| 


GEORGIA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION ET AL, 
v. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 555. 

On appeal from the District Court for 

the Northern District of Georgia. 

JOHN S. BuRCHMORE (LUTHER M. WALTER 
and Nvet D. BetnaP with him on the 
brief), for Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission; Epcar WaTKINS (Mac~ ASBILL 
with him on the brief), for State High- 
way Board; DaNnIeEL W. KNOwLTOn, Chief 
Counsel, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (E. M. Remy, Assistant Chief 
Counsel, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with him on the brief), for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Rosert 
C. ALSTON (FRANK W. GwaTHMEY and 
W. N. McGuee with him on the brief), 
for Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 

Mr. Justice Branpets delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

Rates on Chert, Clay, Sand, and Gravel 
Within State of Georgia, 122 I. C. C. 133, 
was a proceeding under section 13, para- 
graphs (3) and (4), of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in which the Commission was 
petitioned to determine whether certain 
intrastate carload rates on these products, 
prescribed by the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, were unduly prejudicial to 
persons or localities engaged in interstate 
commerce. Several related cases, arising 
;out of complaints concerning interstate 
rates on like products between points in 
the southern territory, were heard on the 
same record and dealt within the same 
report (note 1.) Therein, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prescribed certain 
distance scales as a maximum reasonable 
for interstate single-line and joint-line 
rates between points in Georgia and points 
in other States; and found that there 
was no transportation reason for the 
maintenance of a different basis of in- 
| trastate carload rates for these commaodi- 
| ties within the State of Georgia. It did 
|not then enter an order in respect to the 
intrastate rates, because it believed “that 
| the Georgia commission will cooperate in 
authorizing such revisions as might be 
necessary to bring their rates into har- 
mony with the interstate adjustment 
herein approved.” 122 I. C. C. 169-170 
(note 2.) 


proper independence of partisan considera- | 


tions, more strikingly shown than in his 
appointment of Chief Justice White, of a 
different political faith, but who had rep- 
resented upon the bench the _ highest 
standards of judicial conduct. And we 


}are admonished of the rapidity of the 


changes in this court, despite the apparent 
permanence afforded by the tenure of 
office, when we reflect that when Chief 
Justice Taft came to the bench 10 years 
ago, only two of his appointees were still 
in service. 


Members of Court 


Drawn From Many Fields 


“No learning or information comes amiss 
to a justice of this court. Its members 
have been drawn from many fields of 
activity, and to its conferences are brought 


|the wisdom derived from varied experi- 


ences in different parts of our land. By 
reason of the variety and importance of 


| his previous official duties, Chief Justice 


Taft had in this respect an unusual equip- 


ment. The learning and industry of the 
judge was reinforced by the special 
knowledge gained in statecraft. He had 


| abundamt opportunity to apply this knowl- 


edge, and it was applied with judicial in- 
dependence. As illustrating this, and also 
as exhibiting the quality of his judicial 
opinions, reference may be made to Balzac 
v. Porto Rico (258 U. S. 298) and Yu 
Cong Eng v. Trinidad (271 U. S. 500), 
dealing with fundamental questions re- 
lating to the administration of our insu- 
lar possessions; to Stafford v. Wallace 


{258 U. S. 495), sustaining and construing | 


the Packers and Stockyards Act; to Ex 
parte Grossman (267 U. S. 87), upholding 
the power of the President to pardon 
criminal contempts; and to Myers v. 
United States (272 U. S. 52), sustaining 
the President's power of removal. 
“Because of the interest which he had 
shown throughout his public life in the 
problems affecting labor, Mr. Taft was 
appointed, when the United States en- 
tered the War in 1917, co-chairman o 
the War Labor Board. And when he came 
to this court no one had a more intimate 
knowledge of labor conditions in this coun- 
try or was more highly respected by all 
those concerned in industry, whether as 
employers, managers, or employes. There 


can be no doubt of his special interest* 


in the decisions of this court affecting 
labor questions, and upon these questions 
he delivered many of the court’s most 
important opinions; as, for example, in 
American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Cen- 
tral Trades Council (257 U. S. 184); in 
United States Mine Workers v. Coronado 
Coal Company (269 U. S. 344 and 268 U. 
S. 295), in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company Cases relating to the function 
of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board (261 U. S. 172 and 267 U. S. 203) 
and in Charles Wolff Packing Company 
v. Industrial Court of Kansas (262 U. S. 
522) with respect to the extent of the 
authority of the State in the regulation 
of wages in industry. 


Especially Interested 


In Patent Cases 

“Chief Justice Taft had also the tech- 
nical knowledge and aptitude which gave 
him a special interest and authority in 
patent cases, and his skill in this difficult 
branch of jurisprudence is illustrated in 
such leading opinions as those in Eibel 
Process Company v. Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company (261 U. S. 45) and Co- 
rona Cord Tire Company v. Dovan Chem- 
ical Corporation (276 U. S. 358). The 
Chief Justice always had an open mind 
with respect to the necessary adaptation 
of the authority of government, especially 
in relation to the broadening require- 
ments of interstate commerce under 
modern conditions. This was conspicu- 
ously shown in the opinions that he de- 
livered for the court as to the power 
given to the Interstate Comermce Com- 
mission by the Transportation Act of 
1920, among which may be noted, as of 
permanent importance because of the 
principles definitely established, those in 
the cases of Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company (257 U. S. 563), re- 


[Continued on Page Column 2.) 
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Case Reopened 


Thereafter the carriers applied to the 
Georgia Public Service Commission for 
leave to establish the same distance scales 
| for intrastate traffic. The State Commis- 
| sion refused the application and directed 
; them to establish a scale differing from 
| that applicable to interstate traffic. With 
| that direction the carriers complied; but 
; they petitioned the Federal Commission 
to reopen its proceedings and to deter- 
mine whether the prescribed intrastate 
rates result, and will result, in undue 
| prejudice to persons or localities in inter- 
| State commerce and in unjust discrimina- 
| tion against such commerce. 


| The petition to reopen the case was 
granted; the State authorities were again 
|given due notice; and various parties in- 
tervened to oppose or support the con- 
| tested intrastate rates. Upon the sup- 
| plemental hearing, the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission found that such preju- 
dice and discrimination had resulted, and 
| will result, from the rates prescribed by 
the Georgia Commission; and ordered the 
carriers to establish intrastate rates 
|““‘which shall not be lower, distance con- 
| Sidered, than the rates contemporaneously 
| applicable” to the interstate commerce. 
| 160 I. C. C. 309, 326. 

| To enjoin and set aside that order of 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
|to restrain the carriers from establishing 
| intrastate ratese pursuant thereto, two 
suits (now consolidated) were brought, un- 
der the Urgent Deficiencies Act, Oct. 22, 
1913, c. 32, 38 Stat. 208, 219, in the Federal 
court for northern Georgia. The plain- 
tiffs are the Public Service Commission 
and the State Highway Board of Georgia; 
the defendants, the United States and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Car- 
riers operating in Georgia and shippers 
intervened as defendants. 


| Injunction Denied 
The cases were heard by the District 
;Court on an application for an inter- 
| locutory injunction, the bills and answers 
alone being introduced. The injunction 
was denied. Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission v. United States, 39 F. (2d) 167. 
After final hearing on the full record of 
the proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the consolidated bill 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.]} 
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Review Is Denied — 
In Suit to Set Up 
‘Three-Part Rate’ 


New York Gas Firm Appeals 
Vainly to Supreme Court 
For Ruling on Law Which 
Forbids Service Charge 


An effort to establish a so-called “three- 
part rate” for gas in New York, prohib- 
ited by a New York statute, as construed, 
against service charges by utilities, pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the cases of U. S. Light) 
& Heat Corporation et al. v. Prendergast 
et al., Nos. 946-948, was denied a review 
on June 1. In the case, the vplidity of 
the prohibitive statute was drawn into 
question on the claim that it prevented 
the adoption of the “three-part” rate. 
Any other rate, it is claimed, results in 
discrimination among customers. 

The three-part rate has three charges, 
the opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, which re- 
jected it, said. (47 F. (2d) 568). “(1) 
the ;customers charge which consists of 
expenses of bookkeeping, billing, collect- 
ing. setting, removing and repairing me- 
ters, gratuitous complaint service, office 
rent, meter-reading, and a part of the 
fixed charges on physical property. This 
charge is intended to be made regardless 
of whether the gas is used in small or 
large quantities or not at all.” 


Demand Charge Analyzed 


(2) A demand charge which consists of 
that part of the company’s expenses in- 
cidental to providing and maintaining a 
production, transmission, and distribution 
system of sufficient capacity to render 
service as required. This charge consists 
of the remainder of the fixed charges, 
such as interest, taxes and depreciation 
on the necessary plant and part of the 
operation and maintenance expense of 
the physical property. The charge is dis- 
tributed among the customers in propor- 
tion to the demand made upon the com- 
pany by each customer and in the propor- 
tion which each customer contributes to- 
ward the creation of the so-called demand 
expense. 


(3) The gas charge which is the cost | 


of the company’s production, transmit- 
ting and distributing the gas, and is pro- 
portional to the amount of gas handled. 
It represents the cost of the gas plus a 
certain proportion of the cost of maintain- 


ing and operating the transmission and | 


distribution system. It is said to be the 
cost of the commodity delivered as dis- 
tinguished from the cost of service. Each 
of these items must of necessity enter into 
the calculation of what is the company’s 
fair return.” 


Prohibited by Statute 


The New York statute, however, pro- 
hibits the service charge. 

The suit was instituted by gas users 
or potential gas users in Niagara Falls, 
N. 
rate. The circuit court of appeals, how- 
ever, held that a customer or potential 
customer had no property right in the 
service upon which such a suit could be 
predicated. 





Contract Let to Insure 
State Bridges in Kentucky 


FrANKForT, Ky., June 2. 


The State Highway Commission has just 
announced that a contract for insurance 
on State bridges has been awarded the 
Continental Insurance Co. of New York 
and affiliated companies. 

Ten bridges were insured for $4 006.998 
against property damage over a period of 
five years at a total premium of $20,555.71. 
They also were insured for use and occu- 
pancy at the rate of $1.75 per $1,000 of 
outstanding bonds. 





Oil Proration Extended 
For Oklahoma City Field 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 2. 


The State Corporation Commission May 
29 continued until July 1 the present pro- 
ration order for the Oklahoma City field, 
allowing production daily of 6 per cent of 
the potential or about 175,000 barrels, and 
took under advisement petitions in which 
Otto Bradford, field umpire, asked for fix- 
ing of allowables and potentials. 

Wirt Franklin asked for separate orders 
for each part of the Oklahoma City field 
and an increased allowable of about 15,000 
barrels daily. 





Commission to Inspect 
St. Lawrence Waterwa 


New York, N. Y., June 


Arrangements will be made to inspect 
the St. Lawrence waterway, especially the 
International Rapids section of the river, 
which runs from Ogdenburg, N. Y., to 
Cornwall, Ontario, some time in June, 
according to an oral statement by Frank 
P. Walsh, chairman of the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York. 

At a meeting of the commission May 29 
the five members present accepted the 
suggestion to take this trip, Mr. Walsh 
stated. 


y 
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Ohio Industries Report 
Fewer Fatal Accidents 


CoLumBus, OHIO, June 2. 


The number of fatalities from industrial 
accidents in Ohio was lower in April than 
in any month since September, 1928, ac- 
cording to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. Deaths during the month totaled 
83, a reduction of nine from the previous 
month and 22 less than in April, 1930. 





Utility Rate Supervisor 
Is Named in California 


SACRAMENTO, CAILF., June 2. 


Walter W. Cooper has assumed a posi- 
tion as supervisor of rate proceedings for 
the State Railroad Commission, with the 
title of Director of Research, according 
to an announcement by the president of 
the Commission, Clyde L. Seavey. 


Supreme Court Sustains 
Order Equalizing Rates 


{Continued from Page 6.) 
bodies of five contiguous States, were rep- 
resented at the hearings and took an ac- 
tive part in developing the record. 

A report proposed by the Examiner 
was served upon their counsel who took 
exceptions which were considered by the 
Commission. Some modification was made 
in the report. All the objections to the 
order now urged were twice presented 
to, and passed upon by, the District Court. 
They were, in part, considered by this 
court on the appeal from the decree deny- 
ing an interlocutory injunction. Nothing 
could be gained by further discussion. 


The decree of the District Court is af-)bring such a deserved reproach upon ju-/| fluence 
dicial procedure he was ever a leader, | Justice.” 


firmed. 


Automobile Club 
Is Held Insurer 


Georgia Classifying Concerns 
Which Handle a Quasi- 


Insurance Business 


Atianta, Ga., June 2. 

Automobile clubs issuing certificates for 
some form of future service fall into the 
category of insurance entefprises and are 


subject to the jurisdiction of the Georgia | 


insurance laws and the regulations of the 
State Insurance Department, according to 
William B. Harrison, Comptroller General 
and ex-officio Insurance Comissioner, who 
is making a canvass of companies doing 
a quasi-insurance business in this State, 
but not qualified under the insurance 
statutes. 


Burial and mutual benefit associations 
have been classed by Commissioner Harri- 


son as coming under the jurisdiction of | 
injunctions | 


his department and several 
have been obtained against such organiza- 
tions, more than 120 of which are opera- 
ting in Geoggia, according to a survey 
made by his office. 

“Any company or association accepting 
premiums or payments in return for some 
future service is writing insurance, under 
the Georgia law,” he said, “and no ex- 
ception is made in the case of burial or 
mutual benefit associations.” 





‘Compensation Is Denied 
Janitor in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 2. 


An employe whose duties in part are 
nonhazardous within the provisions of the 
Oklahoma Workmen's Compensation Act, 
but who has hazardous duties to perform 
which are within the act, may not recover 
| compensation for an injury arising out of 
| and in the course of his nonhazardous em-| 
ployment, the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
has held in the case of Ferris et al. v. 
Bonitz et al. 


| The employe was engaged as a janitor 
| foreman in an office building. Part of his 
| work was to run an elevator which is 
| classed as hazardous under the compensa- 
| tion act. He was injured, however, while 
| performing janitor work, which is not 
| listed as hazardous employment and there- 
fore is not covered under the act. 

The court stated that the precise ques- 
tion involved in the case had not been de- 
| termined by it before. 


| 
Title Concerns Not Subject 
To Corporate License Fee 


OtympiIA, WaAsH., June 2. 


Although title insurance companies are 
not subject to the gross premiums tax im- 
posed upon other insurance companies, 
they must pay fees for certificates of au- 
thority and are therefore not subject to 
the general corporation license fee, As- 
sistant Attorney General E. W. Anderson 
has just held in an opinion to the State 
Insurance Commissioner, H. O. Fishback. 
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| National Action Declared Necessary 
To Solve Problem of Public Utilities 


Not a Question Solely for States, Gov. Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Asserts Before Annual Conference of Governors in 
Urging Necessity for Stricter Regulation 


| Frencu Lrcx, Inp., June 2.—The prob- 


lem of public utilities cannot be solved 
except under the leadership and by the 
|action of the Nation itself, assisted and 
supported by the coordinate action of the 
| individual States, the Governor of Penn- 
|sylvania, Gifford Pinchot, declared here 
today in an address before the Confer- 
}ence of Governors. 

Governor Pinchot’s address follows in 
full text: 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
lay before the Conference of Governors, 
which I am proud to have had a hand 
in establishing, a few words on the pres- 
sing question of the public utilities and 
their control over the freedom and pros- 
perity of our people. 

We are facing a 
rule of the people 
{founders of this Republic. The Pubtic 
| Utilities underlie that threat. The domi- 
nation of the Public Utilities in our politi- 
cal affairs is a grave and imminent dan- 
ger to government by the people and in 
the interest of the people, which is the 
keystone of the arch of this Nation. 

The power of the Public Utilities is 
manifest in every political assembly, from 
the Congress of the United States to the 
smallest town meeting, and from the gov- 
ernment of the least political unit to that 
of the largest State. Indeed, it reaches 
to the National Government itself. | 

Far and away the strongest political | 
power in my own Commonwealth is the! 
power of the organized public utilities. | 
And I venture to guess that there is| 
hardly a single State where the pressure | 
of public utility lobbyists upon the Leg-| 


new threat to the 
established by the 


| State, issued their orders that the Public 

Service Commission be abolished and re- 
| placed by a Fair Rate Board, and that 
| the public service law be revised so as to 
| break the stranglehold of the electric, gas, 
| water, trolley, bus, and other public utili- 
| ties on the cost of living. 

Every item in this program has been 
opposed, and much of it has been de- 
feated by the public utilities with the 
assistance of party leaders acting against 
thre mandate of the voters which they 
were in honor bound to accept and carry 
out. 

Let me be understood. This is not a 
matter of good parties or bad parties, 
but of interests which use parties in their 
business. If the Democratic party were 
in power in Pennsylvania instead of the 
Republican, I have no doubt its party 
machinery also would be controlled by 
the organized public utilities of the State. 

The political power of the utilities is 
the direct result of the failure to regulate 
them on the one hand, and of their al- 
most incredible expansion on the other. 
The electrical utilities will illustrate my 
point. 

Beginning less than two generations ago 
with nothing, the electric industry has 
today a total investment of approximately 
$12,000,000,000. It ranks fourth or fifth 
among all our industries in invested capi- 


tal. 

In less than 50 years 70 per cent of 
American homes have been wired for elee- 
tricity, and the industry of the Nation 
has been electrically motored to the ex- 
tent of approximately 80 per cent. 


islature and the Government is not known.| Huge Systems Developed 


Theodore Roosevelt once said: 
“We cannot afford weakly to blind our- 


selves to the actual conflict which faces | 


us today. 
must fight or fail.” 


Fair Rate Board 
Favored by Voters 


In Pennsylvania the Republican party | _ rhe k 
The public utilities do not | gures hereafter given are taken, about 


| dominate the Republican party, or rather | 


is in power. 


the men and women of whom it is com- 
posed, but they own and operate the party 
machinery. They control the State chair- 


man, the National Committeeman, and/moniously under a common policy and 
other officials of the Pennsylvania Re-| toward a common end—which is the milk- 
publican State Committee; and these of-! ing of the public 

doing the} E 
will of the public utilities and in defeat- | 


ficials are busily occupied in 
ing the will of the voters as expressed 
at the polls. 

In the primary of May, 1930, the Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania, and in the 


November election the voters of the whole | 


Memory of Chief Justice Taft Honored 


At Su preme Court Memorial Service 


[Continued from Page 6. 


lating to the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over intrastate 
rates, and Dayton-Goose Creek Railway 
Company v. United States (263 U. S. 456), 
with respect to the recapture provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. To the 
growing volume of jurisprudence dealing 
with controversies between States, he 
made a notable contribution, especially 
in the case of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal (278 U. S. 367) and in that of 
North Dakota v. Minnesota which clearly 
laid down the essential bases for recovery 
|by one State claiming injury by reason 
lof operations’ conducted by another. I 
have not attempted the impossible task 
of making, upon such an occasion as 
this, a comprehensive survey or even a 
just estimate of the judicial service of 
the late Chief Justice, and I have sought 
to cite but a few of the many important 
opinions in which he touched every de- 
partment of the law as laid down by this 
court and which stand as imperishable 
memorials to his ability and conscientious 
labor. 


“Chief Justice Taft had, as has well been 
said, ‘an almost religious reverence’ for 
the fundamental principles of our system 
of Government. To quote his own words: 
‘In the Federal Constitution there were 
|embodied two great principles, first, that 
the Government should be a representative 
popular Government, in which every class 
in society, the members of which have 
intelligence to know what will benefit 
them, is given a voice in selecting the 
representatives who are to carry on the 
Government and in determining its gen- 
eral policy. On the other hand, the same 
Constitution exalts the personal rights and 
opportunities of the individual and pre- 
scribes the judicial machinery for their 
preservation, against the infringement by 
the majority of the electorate in whose 
hands was placed the direction of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Government.’ 


Seldom Dissented 


From Court Rulings 


“That was his confession of faith. And 
he had no sympathy with any attempt to 
undermine the fundamental protection of 
fair individual opportunity upon the as- 
sumption that social riches could be gained 
through individual impoverishment. He 
stood emphatically for the limitations of 
Government under the Constitution and 
was unwilling to see these limitations ex- 
ceeded even when legislative phrases were 
used which would otherwise have been ap- 
propriate to the exercise of legislative 
power. This was conspicuously shown by 
his opinion in delivering the judgment of 
the court holding invalid the Child Labor 
Tax Law (259 U. S. 20), as infringing 
upon the reserved power of the States. 
‘To give any such magic,’ he said, as was 
sought to be attributed, ‘to the word “tax” 
would be to break down all constitutional 
limitation of the powers of Congress and 
completely wipe out the sovereignty of the 
States.’ But he did not regard the country, 
as he expressed it, as ‘tied to the defects 
of the past or present,’ and he looked for 
a sure progress through discriminating and 
far-sighted legislators and through judges 
of broad vision but imbued with the spirit 
of the Constitution. 

“Chief Justice Taft rarely dissented. In 
the multitude of cases to which you have 
referred, Mr. Attorney General, which 
were decided during his incumbency, I 
find but 17 in which he expressed dissent 
and in but three of these did he write 
the dissenting opinion. 

“Deeply concerned with improvements 
in administration, the Chief Justice gave 
special attention to his own duty as ad- 
ministrator. Even the distinction of his 
contribution to the jurisprudence of the 
court does not obscure, but throws into 
a stronger light, by reason of his versa- 
tility, his preeminence in the executive 
department of its work. In the success- 
ful endeavor to end the delays which 


and he would have been the first to rec- 
ognize the able support which he re- 
ceived from his colleagues in this effort. 
It was not a vain attempt to bring the 
court up to its work by a spasmodic activity, 
but the intelligent formulation of a plan 
which, receiving the sanction of Congress, 
has put the court, we trust permanently, 
upon a basis by which it can keep abreast 
of the demands upon it. So long as we 
follow the example which he has set and 
avail ourselves of the opportunity which 
his leadership provided, the delays of jus- 
tice will have no countenance or illustra- 
tion here. 


Carried Invincible 


Armor of Kindliness 

“But the Chief Justice was not content 
with expediting the work of this court. 
He felt a special responsibility with re- 
spect to the entire Federal judicial sys- 
tem. Many years before he came to this 
bench, he had suggested that either the 
Suprme Court or the Chief Justice should 
have an adequate executive force to keep 
current watch upon the business await- 
ing dispatch in all the districts and cir- 
cuits of the United States and to make 
@ periodical estimate of the number of 
judges needed in the various districts 
and to make the requisite assignments. 
In a different manner, it was sought to 
attain the object he had in view by the 
establishment, in 1922, through his per- 
sistence, of the Judicial Conference of 
the Senior Circuit Judges, held annually, 
at which the Chief Justice of this court 
presides, and which considers the needs 
of judicial service in the different dis- 
tricts and makes recommendations ac- 
cordingly. This is an instrumentality of 
great value, and what it has accomplished 
and the promise of what it may achieve 
are due in the largest measure to the 
foresight and intelligent guidance of 
Chief Justice Taft. 

“No appreciation of the late Chief Jus- 


| tice can stop with appraisal of his in- 


tellectual power, or his juristic and ex- 
ecutive achievements, or his moral worth. 
The glow of his warm heart shone 
through all his activities and irradiated 
all his associations. As with every virile 
character, he had ardent sympathies and 
strong dislikes. But he could not cherish 
ill-will or long harbor a sense of injury. 
He carried with him an invincible armor 
of kindliness against which the shafts of 
opponents had proved harmless. With 
him, service in the temple of justice was 
not an austere performance, with the ill- 
grace of an unnatural aloofness, but a 
necessary human endeavor, with the dig- 
nity of lofty purpose, but pursued with 
a benignity and an affection for his fol- 
lows which made his presence in that 
temple a constant benediction. 

“I should, in these last words, permit 
those to speak who were associated with 
him in this work, and I can do no better 
than to quote what they said to him upon 
his retirement: ‘You came to us from 
achievements in other fields, and with the 
prestige of the illustrious place that you 
lately had held, and you showed in a 
new form your voluminous capacity for 
work and for getting work done, your 
humor that smoothed the rough places, 
your golden heart that has brought you 
love from every side, and, most of all, 
from your brethren whose tasks you have 
made happy and light.’ 

“There are those here who have wit- 
nessed these memorial exercises in honor 
of three Cliief Justices. In the midst of 
our efforts, engrossed with present de- 
mands, we are moving with a steady and 
inescapable progress toward the inevitable 
end. The figures of today, like those of 
yesterday, will soon be replaced, and the 
best endeavors, striking as they may be 
in their immediate aspect, will soon form 
but the background of another picture. 
Without illusion, and with steady will, we 
continue in our task, heartened by the 
exemplars of our faith, among whom no 
one has a more inspiring or abiding in- 
than that of the late Chief 





| Through Consolidations 
Meantime huge electric utility systems 


The issue is joined, and we| have grown up through the consolidation | 


of smaller companies into larger units, | 
and the merger of control through layers 
of holding companies. 

Today, according to the Bureau of Ap-| 
plied Economics, from whose report the | 


90 per cent of the total electric power | 
generated in the United States is under | 
| the domination and control of four major | 
| interests. 

And these interests work together har- | 


| 
| 


These enormous mergers have been ac- | 
companied by a definite trend away from 
control by men skilled in the manage- 
ment of public utility properties and 
toward control by men skilled in financ- 
ing such properties. 

The United States Geological Survey 
reports that in 1930 90,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours were developed for public use by 
| central station plants in the United States. 

The National Electric Light Association 
and the Electrical World report that 91.38 
per cent of this total production was 
| generated by 142 companies, or systems, 
with an outout exceeding 100,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours each. The balance of 6,750,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 8.62 per cent, | 
is generated by smaller companies. 

If we assume that the control of the 9 
per cent is distributed in the same way 
as that of the 91 per cent, which seems 
conservative, we find that the following 
groups control the percentage of central- | 
station power set opposite their names: 


| 


Morgan-Mellon group .......scceseecees 57.12 
North American group .......essceceess 14.03 
HIBErig, FOTOS STOUD 600. ccccccccccecess 12.36 
CE, OE oi vse Sba eb dee vnsscaeae chaos 10.80 


Municipal and Government 
Not identified 


Effect of Mergers 


On Power Control 


Electric consolidation, these figures show, 
has already gone so far that a single group 
controls directly or indirectly well over 
one-half the electricity generated in the 
United States. 

It needs little argument to prove that 
in the face of such gigantic strength any 
single State would be substantially help- 
less. For he who controls electric power 
controls substantially the whole round of 


| 





modern life 

Already the Morgan-Mellon interests 
cover nearly every part of the United 
States, as shown in the following table: 
Best’ Worth Central cccccccsvcccccancese aaae 
West North Central 34.51 
New England 65.59 
West South Central 68.04 
East South Central 72.45 
Middle Atlantic ... 83.86 
ET MEEEMEO cow cc ccc aa ie Kena seawenee 86.76 
RNR ee ace i 92.70 


The Morgan-Mellon group also appears 
on the Pacific Coast but its interest there 
amounts to but 4 per cent of its total in- 
vestment. 

Thus the Morgan-Mellon interests are 
represented in all nine subdivisions of the 
States, and in eight of the nine their per- 
centage of control runs in round numbers 
from 33 per cent to 93 per cent of all 
central station power produced. 

Moreover, an examination of the geo- 
graphical positions occupied by each of the 
four great groups and of their method 
of operation would seem to indicate, as 
the next step toward complete and final 
consolidation, a merger of the Morgan- 


Mellon and Harris-Forbes interests on one | 


side, and of the Insull-North 
interests on the other. 
Morgan-Mellon interests would control 
over 70 per cent of all the electricity pro- 
duced in the United States 

How is the Morgan-Mellon control exer- 
cised? The Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, a Morgan concern, furnishes 15 
per cent of the total power generated in 
the United States. At present it controls 
(although it claims only to supervise) the 
following four large holding companies: 

(1) American Power and Light Com- 
pany—operating principally in Florida, 
Texas, Montana, Washington, Minnesota, 
and Kansas; 

(2) American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany—operating principally in Ohio, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, and Virginia; 

(3) National Power and Light Com- 
pany—operating principally in North and 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania; 

(4) Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion—operating principally in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Idaho, and Utah. 


Refers to Ownership 


Of Miami Concern 

Take, now, the Florida Power and Light 
Company, one of the operating subsidia- 
ries of the American Power and Light 
Company, which traces back to the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company, which 
traces back to Morgan-Mellon control]. It 
furnishes the electricity for the City of 
Miami. 

The offices of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company are in New York City. 
With one exception, the directors of the 
Florida Power and Light Company are 
all located in New York City. But that 
is only the beginning. 

The Electric Bond and Share Company, 
the American Power and Light Company, 
‘and the Florida Light and Power Com- 
pany have the same chairman of the 


American 





| from them for the people. 


that were brought into being by the strokes | 
of pens in the hands of these oligarchs 
who seek to rule America. The people 
are being sweated to pay high rates upon 
this immense mass of fictitious wealth. 

How heavily every home is being drained | 
|is shown by the fact that last year when 
| the depression visited virtually every other | 
industry, the utility companies increased 
their profits over $44,000,000. That in- 
| crease broke all existing records. 


Naturally enough, as the Governor of a 
| great Commonwealth, I stand strongly for 
the rights of my State. But when I see 
the doctrine of State’s rights offered as | 
the solution for the gigantic nation-wide 
|problem of public utility regulation, and 
|when, with hardly an exception worth | 
| noting, I see that doctrine failing to meet 


. , ..| the situation which confronts us, I must 
board. They have two vice presidents iN | jo for another way out. | 


common, they have the same freasurer, 
the same secretary, the same assistant | As the governor, for the second time, 
secretary, and two assistant treasurers in| °f Pennsylvania, the second State in pop- 
common. Through this chain the control|Ulation in this Union and the greatest 
of the electric light and power in Miami, | industrial commonwealth on earth, I wish 
Fla.. is absolutely in the hands of a | to express my firm conviction, based on no 
small group of men in New York City who | little practical experience, that the ques- 
can at will subordinate Miami interests | tion of the public utilities cannot be set- 
to ther own. tled by the individual States acting alone; 
Twenty-five years ago when I predicted that the effort to settle it by individual 
the coming of a unified electric power States acting alone is hopeless from the 
trust, I was laughed at. Six years ago start; that the problem is essentially na- 
there was less laughter when I said: tional in its character; and that it can 
“The question before us is not whether be solved only under the leadership and 
there shall be such a monopoly. That by the action of the Nation itself, as- 
we can not prevent. The question is |Sisted and supported, of course, by the 


yhe yes or whether | COOrdinate action of the individual States. 
aoe ae ” | Theodore Rosevelt said: 


, ‘ “I do not ask for overcentralization, but 
ioe tigetie cae the Nation deal I a0 ask that we work in a spirit of broad 
with electric power so shall we and our | #nd far-reaching nationalism when we 
descendants be free men, masters of our | WOTK for what concerns our people as a 
own destinies and our own souls, or we| Whole. We are all Americans. Our com- 
shall be the helpless servants of the most |™0n interests are as broad as the conti- 
widespread, far-reaching, and penetrat- | ent. The National Government be- 
ing monopoly ever known. Either we must | longs to the whole American people, and 
control electric power, or its masters and| Where the whole American people are in- 
owners will control us.” | terested, that interest can be guarded ef- 
What was a prophecy then is reality fectively only by the National Govern- 
todav. ; “|ment. The betterment which we seek 
I have no desire to overstate the sit- must be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
uation. Indeed, it would be hard to do so,| ‘rough the National Government. 

I have no desire to be unjust to the | as eae 
utilities. On the contrary, I have de- 
clared a thousand times, and I declare 
again today, that the public utilities must 
be given the same square deal we demand 


Ontario Amends 
Law on Insurance 
For Automobiles 


Province Now Recognizes 
Policies Issued by Firms 
Which Are Not Licensed 
To Do Business There 


Herbert L. Davis, Superintendent of In- 
|surance of the District of Columbia, an- 
nounced June 2 that he had received a 
communication addressed to all members 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
|Commissioners by the Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ontario, R. Leighton Foster, 
| relative to an amendment to the financial 
| responsibility law of that Province, which 
recognizes insurance policies issued by 
companies not licensed to do business in 
Ontario. The following additional in- 
'formation was made available by Mr. 
Davis: 

In his letter, Mr. Foster recalled that 
at the Hartford meeting of the National 
|Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
last September, he had suggested that ex- 
isting financial responsibility laws be 
amended so _ that nonresident motorists 
could establish proof of financial responsi- 
| bility through insurance polities written 
| by companies licensed in their home 
| States or Provinces even if not admitted 
|to do business in the State where such 
proof was to be shown. Since, Ontario 
has made this change in its law, effective 
April 2, 1931. 


Power of Attorney Required 


| Under the new Ontario law, an un- 
| licensed insurer which wishes to have its 
policies accepted under the financial re- 
| sponsibility law must execute a power of 
| attorney authorizing the Ontario Registrar 
|of Motor Vehicles to acecpt service of 
| process for itself and its insured in actions 
or proceedings arising out of motor vehicle 
}accidents in the Province. The company 








Utility's Investment 
In Electric Railway 


But a square deal to public utilities 


| importance. 


| coast. 
}over highways from and through all the 
| States of the Union. 


In that event the | 


does not require or include the unbridled 


| power to make such profits as they please, 


to control such Public Service Commissions 
as might otherwise impede their march to 
complete commercial dominance, or to own 
and operate such political organizations in 
cities, counties, States, and Nation as they 
may deem necessary to perpetuate their 
graft. 

I call it graft, and I am well within my 
right. Through the device of the write-up, 
the electric utilities alone are today col- 
lecting from the people of Pennsylvania 
interest on much more than $100,000,000 
that never was put into the business. 

Through overcharges in rates, the pub- 
lic utilities generally are collecting in 
Pennsylvania alone far more than $50,- 


000,000 a year over and above a fair re- | 


turn on their investments. 

Through these same overcharges in the 
United States at large the electric utilities 
alone are collecting yearly from the peo- 
ple a sum estimated by one man who 
should know at the vast total of $500,- 
000,000. 


Graft is money collected but not rightly | 


due. So here is graft, and, so far as I 
know, the most gigantic graft ever im- 
posed or collected by any single business 
since the world began. 


Interstate Factors 
In Problem Cited 


In this basic problem of the utilities 
the old and ever-growing interstate prob- 
lem is knocking at our doors. Telephone 


and telegraph wires from coast to coast | 


multiply themselves along our highways. 
Radio is confined by no State lines. 
terstate railroads grow 


lines cross afid recross State boundaries. 
Oil and gas pipe lines carry almost meas- 
ureless quantities of heat, light, power, 
and lubrication from deepest midconti- 
nent sources to the seaboard on either 
Utility trucks and buses hurry 


And now the whirr 
of passenger, mail, express, and freight 
airplanes, in flight across all our States 
is an hourly commonplace. 

Under a multitude of Supreme Court 
decisions, the States have no power to 


}regulate, prohibit, or burden directly the 


transmission of property like gas, oil, and 
electricity between the States, or to dis- 
turb such: interstate commerce by reg- 
ulation of rates or prices, except by the 


clumsy device of compacts between the 
States—of the difficulty of arriving at 
which we have had such notable recent 


examples. 
The railroads, pipe lines, telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio services, airships, buses, 


and trucks are lawfully subject to Federal | 
control when engaged in interstate busi- | 


ness. The water power development of 
our streams is covered by the Federal 
Power Act. 


But the interstate transmission of elec- 
tric power, though growing by leaps and 
bounds in magnitude and importance, "is 
still in a twilight zone in which the States 
are unable to assume control, while the 
Federal power, although it has been as- 
serted, has not yet been exercised. Intef- 
state commerce in electric current is still 
outside of either State or Federal con- 
trol. 

The Federal Trade Commission reports 
that in 1929 the electric current moving 
over 946 crossings of State boundaries by 
electric transmission lines amounted 
14,500,000,000 kilowatt hours. The Na- 
| tional Electric Light Association reports 
in 


1928; and 10,856,000,000 in 1929. 
If we accept these lower figures, the 
actual interstate movement of electric | 


power has increased more than 75 per 
cent in the three-year period from 1926 
to 1929, and its relative importance to 


In- | 
in mileage and} 
Mighty electric transmission | 


| 
| 


to | 


round numbers 6,171,000,000 kilowatt | 
hours so crossing in 1926; 8,920,000,000 in | 


Concern Is Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Investments of North’ 
American Co. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 20 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commisison's investi- 
gation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 1, continued June 
2, and proceeds as follows: 

Q. There is another element in connec- 
tion with the figures given for the 1929 
investment which might be given consid- 
eration. The 1929 investment is carried at 
$12,022,743. Does that include the in- 
vestment of the North American Company 
in the stock of the Washington Railway | 
& Electric Company which it got by ex- | 
change? A. It does. | 

Q. And does that investment reflect the | 
valuation placed on the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company so obtained of 
$375 in some instances? A. It does. 

Q. If the investment of the North Amer- 
ican Company in the stock of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company so far 
as it relates to the shares of the latter 
company obtained by exchange were in- 
creased to a sum equal to the market 
value of five shares of the North Amer- 
ican Company at the time of making the 
exchange, you would get an increase in 
this investment figure for 1929 would you 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. And you would get some decrease in 
the percentage shown by the table, would 
you not? A. That is right. About 1 point 
per cent decrease. 





Relation of Investment. 


Q. Have you made a computation which 
would give consideration to the element I 
have just suggested? A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us all about it. A. The percent- 
age of investment, that is, the relation of 
consolidated earnings of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company and its 
subsidiaries to the total investment of the 
North American Company in 1929 as 
shown in the table at page 79 at 16.9 per 
cent. If we were to give effect to the ac- 
tual market value of The North American 
stock which was exchanged for some of 
the stock of the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company the investment of The 
North American Company would be in- 
creased by an amount of approximately 
$1,892,000. That added investment then 
would be reflected in the proportion of 
consolidated earnings of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company and its 
subsidiaries to The North American Com- 
pany’s investment to the extent of 15.7 
per cent. 

Q. The per cent of investment instead 
of being 16.9 per cent would be what? A. 
15.7 per cent, or 1.2 per cent less. 

Q. The consolidated earnings applica- 
ble to The North American Company in- 
vestment on that basis would be the figure 
A. 15.7 per cent. 

Q. I wish you would tell us now what 


also must agree to appear in any such 
action and not to set up any defense 
which might not be set up if the policy 
had been issued in Ontario, in accordance 
with Ontario law. 

Mr. Foster said recognition of unlicensed 
companies should be on a reciprocal basis 
and that Ontario hopes other jurisdictions 
will soon recognize its insureres as it has 
done with companies not admitted in 
Ontario. 


. 
Remedial Action Studied 
In commenting on Mr. Foster’s com- 


| munication, Mr. Davis stated that he had 


given careful study and consideration to 
remedial measures along the lines sug- 
gested and recommended by the Ontario 
Insurance Department. He recalled that 
he was the author of the first bill intro- 
duced in Congress with respect to insur- 
ance against reckless driving. 

“This measure had the unqualified 
support of leaders in the Senate and 
House, and the late Senator Townsend, 
of Michigan, devoted much time te ex- 
plaining the advantages of the proposed 
legislation,” Mr. Davis declared. 

Mr. Davis has appeared frequently be- 
fore committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, favoring enforcement of financial re- 
sponsibility as a condition precedent to 
the granting of automobile licenses. 


relation the consolidated earnings of the 
| Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
| pany and its subsidiaries bear to the in- 
| vestment of the North American Com- 
pany and the common stock of the Wash- 
jington Railway and Electric Company, 
plus the reinvested earnings. 

A. The consolidated earnings of the 
| Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries relation to the 
investment of the North American Com- 
pany in the common stock only was 33.4 
per cent for 1925; 24.4 per cent for 1926; 


|22 per cent for 1927; 21 per cent for 1928, 


and 18 per cent for 1929, or an average 
of 21.6 per cent for the four years, 

Q. You have stated, it should be stated 
again, in connection with the admission 
of this Exhibit 4871, that you think the 
fair way to compute this percentage of 
earnings is the way that is used in your 
report on page 79? A. I do. 

Q. That is treating the investment of 
North American Company in both pre- 
ferred and common stock rather than the 
common alone? A. Yes, sir. 


Purpose of Acquisition. 


Q. You have told us also that the North 
American Company has an interest in the 
Capital Traction Company. What is that 
company? A. The Capital Traction Com- 
pany is a street railway company operat- 
ing in Washington, D. C., in which the 
North American Company acquired a small 
interest when it was buying up the stock 
of the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company. At Dec. 31, 1929, the North 
American Company owned 3,012 shares of 
the capital stock of the Traction company 
at a cost of $274,093.92. These holdings 
represent 2.5 per cent of the 120,000 shares 
outstanding on that date. 

Q. Does the North American Company 
have an interest in Washington Rapid 
Transit Company? A. It does. 

Q. When did the North American Com- 
pany acquire an interest in Washington 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 





MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 


the total power consumption of the coun- | 


try more than 31 per cent. 


from one-half to three-quarters of the 
total consumption. 


Says Hands Off Policy 


Provides no Answer 

If it be true that the problem of the 
electric public utilities arises from their 
attempt to use their almost illimitable 
power to bring about the commercial and 
political subjugation of our people, then 


it is also true that their striking success | 


is due mainly to the fact that this con- 
centrated power has had to overcome the 
resistence of only one State at a time. 
They know the value of the Roman prin- 
ciple, divide and conquer. 

The doctrine of State’s rights is as im- 
| potent to settle this gigantic problem of 
commercial slavery and political domina- 
| tion as our history has proved it impotent 
|to settle the problem of human slavery. 
It took a war to settle that. My hope and 
|my strong desire is that a solution may 
be found for the problem of the public 
| utilities that will be as peaceful as it is 
just. 

The policy of hands off provides no 
answer. While the public utilities are 
Gaily protesting against even the present 
shadowy public control of what they call 
their private business, they are daily press- 
ing forward in their attempt to establish 
private control of public business. And 


| 


so far they have met with phenomena! | 


success. 
The people have been paying heavy 
charges upon mythical millions, millions 





In certain | 
| States today imported current amounts to} 


1. POLICIES UNDER W 


this class the rates will ap 


to the assured in cash. 
DEND BASIS. Under thi 


profits of the Company 


Inquiries are invited from 


INSURA 





ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two clasees, viz.: 


u¢tations and any share in the 
@&Mpany applicable to the policy will be credited 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Buiiding) 
Chartered 1842 


HICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 


proximate current market 
rofits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 


s class any share in the 


applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


merchants either directly or 


through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


NCE CO. 


New York, N. Y. 





RAILROADS . 


Uniform System 
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Joint Study to Devise Plan 
For Marking and Lighting 
Obstructions on Routes, 
In Interest of Safety 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

There was general agreement on the 
fact towers, power lines, tall buildings, 
bridges, oil fields and similar objects fre- 
quently constitute hazards to safe air nav- 
igation. Tie majority of the delegates 
also were in accord on the desirability of 
various methods of marking such obstruc- 
tions, though the public utility repre- 
sentatives pointed out the difficulty and 
vexpense of warning airmen of the pres- 
ence of all transmission lines throughout 
the country. | 

Federally-designated airways equipped 
by the Department with aids to air navi- 
gation are fairly well protected from ob- 
structions, Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, the 
chief engineer of the Airways Section, 
explained, and intermediate ianding fields 
maintained by the Government also are 
kept as free as possible from any obstacles 
which would destroy the utility of these 
landing areas. 


Many Factors Responsible 


The nature of airport obstructions can 
not be determined by any uniform regula- 
tion or interpretation, officers of the Aero- 
nautics Branch pointed out, because me- 
teorological conditions, size of the airport, | 
nature of terrain, and other factors make | 
each terminus a particular problem. A} 
request that attention given airports also 
be paid to seaplane anchorages was made 
by Lieut. J. P. W. Vest, delegate from 
the Department of the Navy. 


The maximum height of all obstructions 
must be clearly designated, Capt. Hings- 
burg and Col. Young told the conference 
on several occasions after it had been sug- 
gested that ground marking might in 
some cases obviate the necessity of plac- 
ing electric lights on radio and power line 
towers. Flood-lighting from the ground 
has proved ineffective in indicating the 
height of such structures, they pointed out, | 
while under conditions of poor visibility, | 
such makings may not be seen at all. 

The difficulty of painting skeleton 
towers in such a manner that they can 
be seen easily from various altitudes was | 
pointed out by E. C. Stone, National Elec- | 
tric Light Association delegate, who also 
warned of the hazard involved in placing | 
auxiliary lighting systems on such struc- 
tures. P. H. Chase, delegate from the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, emphasized this point by explain- 
ing that towers of the lattice framework 
type and telephone poles fade into the 
landscape under all conditions of visibil- | 
ity, despite efforts to make them notice- 
able by painting. 

Greatest at Low Visibility 


The need for electric lights on obstruc- 
tions is greatest under conditions of low 
visibility, Col. Harry H. Blee, the director 
of aeronautic development, declared, since 
inherent errors of the aneroid altimeter | 
commonly used to indicate the altitude | 
compicate the problem of determining re- 
lative height of aircraft. 


When it was suggested that a general 
rule be accepted which would make it un- | 
necessary to paint and light structures of 
less than 500 feet, the minimum altitude | 
at which planes can fly in normal flight | 
under the Air Commerce Regulations, the | 
Officers of the Aeronautics Branch ob- | 
jected on the ground that weather condi- | 
tions, as well as operating difficulties, | 
often make it necessary for a pilot to) 
violate this regulation in the interest of 
safety. 

The suggestion that the problem 
marking radio station towers could be 
Simplified by seeking the cooperation of | 
the Federal Radio Commission was made 
by Capt. Hingsburg after R. T. Rossi, In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers delegate, had 
asserted that cases of aircraft crashing into 
these structures are extremely rare. 

The need for marking bridges and 
power lines crossing navigable streams 
was pointed out by Col. Young, Col. Blee 
and representatives of air transport op- 
erators, who said that rivers frequently 
Serve airplane pilots as easily-followed 
guides to cities, and because numerous 
air ports, as well as seaplane anchorages, 
frequently are located on navigable water- 
ways. 

Discussion of the problem of marking 
obstructions at Department of Commerce 
intermediate fields was restricted to an 
explanation by the Assistant Secretary 
that the Government undertakes to mark | 


of 


or eliminate all obstacles previously in| 
existence but insists that the builders or 
owners shall mark any obstructions placed | 
in service after the intermediate field is 
commissioned. 

The conference did not attempt to de- 
termine who should bear the expense of 
marking obstructions near air ports, 
across streams or on airways, since the 
Assistant Secretary had warned that such 
@ question can not be answered by the 
Government. Cooperative action in cases 
where this subject is liable to arise was 
advocated by various delegates, although 
it was pointed out that the aviation in- 
dustry should take action to prevent its 
rights being destroyed by private owner- 
ship. 

Col. Young explained that the matter 
of law resulting from efforts to force sub- 
sequent builders of obstructions near in- 
termediate fields to pay the cost of mark- 
ing had been decided in favor of the 
Government. 





‘Feeder Lines’ Are Urged 
To Aid Air-mail System 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


practically by the transcontinental planes, | 
as with passengers aboard the larger | 
planes could not make the dips necessary 
for the pick-up. 

With such a plan in operation, it is 
believed the volume of air mail would! 
increase to such an extent that the feeder 
lines would be self-sustaining, as at pres- 
sent many of the people in the cities 
“sthich do not have direct air mail service 
do not use the air mail because it would 
have to be carried part of the way by 
train. With such a feeder system in op- 
eration, the people in these smaller cities 
ould have direct air mai) service 

such a plan also would present an op- 
portunity for the small aviation compa- 
nies to get some business. Most of the 
air mail lines at present are operated by 
a few of the larger companies, due to the 
fect chey can make lower bids for the 
routes than the smaller companies. But 
with a feeder pick-up system in opera- 
tion the small private operator could sub- 
mit a bid low enough to stand the com- 
petition of the larger companies. 

The plan must be proven practical to 
the satisfaction of a majority and then 
it must be proven to the majority that 
such a plan would not put the Govern- 
ment to any considerable expense before 
it will receive the necessary support in 
the enactment of legislation to carry it 
out. It seems quite probable, however, 
that these two points can be proven and 
that ‘such legislation may be enacted. 


| prised in th 
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Affecting Rates 
Of Warnings for | On Intrastate Freight Upheld 


Aviators Sought Supre: 


Prevent Discrimination Is Valid 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


was dismisseG. 42 F. (2d) 467. This ap- 
peal is from the final decree. 

First. Appellants contend that the order 
|of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is void, because it was entered without the 
full hearing prescribed by section 13 (4). 
The argument is this. Paragraph 4 pre- 
scibes that “Whenever * * * the Commis- 
sién, after full hearing, finds” a State rate 
to be unlawful because it causes undue 


prejudice or unjust discrimination, “it shall 
prescribe the rate, fare or charge, or the 
maximum or minimum, or maximum and 
minimum, thereafter to be charged.” Act 
of Feb. 28, 1920, c. 91, section 416, 41 Stat. 


| 456, 484, amending Act of Feb. 4, 1887, c. 


104, section 13, 24 Stat. 379, 383. 


The claim is that there was no “full 
hearing” before entry of the challenged 
erder, because the Commission limited the 
supplemental hearing to the question of 
prejudice and discrimination, and refused 
to consider anew the question of the rea- 
sonableness of the interstate scales. It is 
true that when State rates are assailed 


'on the ground that they result in undue 


prejudice to interstate shippers or dis- 
criminate against interstate commerce, the 
Commission must determine whether the 
existing interstate rates are reasonable, 
as it may not require intrastate rates to 
be raised above a reasonable level. 
Corporation Commission of Virginia v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co., 136 I. 
Cc. C. 173, 180. 


But the reasonableness of the interstate 


rates had already been found when they | 


were established in the earlier stage of 
the proceedings; and, at those 
the Georgia Commission and the Highway 
Board were represented. Nearly 18 months 
had elapsed since the original order (Note 
3), but no evidence was Offered at the 
supplemental hearing to show that con- 
ditions had so changed since the inter- 
state rates were prescribed as to require 
reconsideration of the issue. The appel- 


lants’ objection to the procedure is un-| 


founded. (Note 4.) 


Uncertainties of 
Order Discussed 


Second. Appellants contend that while 
the order prescribes a minimum and a 
maximum basis for intrastate rates, the 
minimum basis is so vague and uncertain 





1.—The original report embraced eight cases. 
It was followed by a further report (140 I. 
Cc. C. 85) which, after a further hearing, 
prescribed scales for certain specific points 
of origin and destination in Florida. In some 
respects all these orders are involved in the 
suit at bar. 


2.—In 1917 the Georgia Commission had un- 


dertaken to revise all intrastate class and com- | 


modity rates, but because of intervening 


Federal control its order never became effec- | 


tive. After extensive hearings between 1921 | 
and 1925, intrastate commodity rates for 
Georgia were prescribed. On April 1, 1925, 


| these rates were revised on the commodities 


here involved. As a result of this order, 
eight carriers filed the petition which initiated 
the present proceeding. 122 I. C. C. 140. 

In the original hearing, the Federal Com- 
mission found that the prescribed 1925 in- 
trastate rates had not theretofore been un- 
justly discriminatory against interstate traf- 


| fic, but that existing interstate distance scales 
were virtually broken down by the main-| 


tenance of so-called depressed rates which 
were almost wholly unrelated to distance, and 
that comprehensive interstate distance scales 


should be established. 122 I. C. C. 154, 163, 
169. 
3.—This order, establishing the so-called 


17517 scales, was entered on Jan. 21, 1927, 
and rates under it became effective Oct. 1, 
1927. The supplementary order of the Geor- 
gia Public Service Commission was entered 
March 13, 1928. The proceedings before the 
Federal Commission were reopened on June 
4, 1928. 


4.—The Commission stated: “For the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not this |the 


| alleged discrimination] is the fact, the pro- 


ceedings were reopened and the further hear- 
ing had. The scope of the further hearing 
was properly limited to the question indi- 
cated. If the contention made * * * in this 
regard were sound, then our efforts to secure 


cooperative action in situations such as here} 


presented, instead of bringing about that re- 
sult, could be made the instrument of bur- 
dening this Commission with endless investi- 
gations covering the same subject matter and 
would result in litigation being prolonged in- 
definitely.” 160 I. C. C. 313. Compare Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin v. Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 257 U. Ss 
563, 591. 

5.—Two other ambiguities are charged. It 
is urged that the phrase, “distance consid- 
ered,” is not complete since it does not indi- 
cate whether the distance of joint-line or 
single-line hauls is meant. Under the orig- 


| inal order establishing the 17517 scales, the 


ate is determined by the distance scale com- 
. e shortest route over which car- 


load traffic can be moved without transfer 


irrespective of whether such route | 
of lading, p pate 


necessitates a single or joint-line haul. 
formula is readily applicable to intrastate 
shipments. 
— carriers are charging less than the 17517 
scales, the order is uncertain because it does 
not indicate whether the minimum intra- 


state scale is to be determined by the pre-| 
scribed interstate scale or by the actual de-| 


partures from it. 

6.—The State Commission requested a re- 
hearing or a further order that the carriers 
file, within a definite time, complete intra- 
state schedules so that specific objection might 
be made. 
ping and receiving points, every local munici- 
pality and county being a potential customer 
for these roadbuilding products, the enforce- 
ment of this request would have 
a complete reopening of the proceedings. A 
few specific difficulties in application were out- 
lined in the State commission's petition, but 
these were offered, not for definite rulings, but 


merely by way of illustrating defects in the | 


order. 


7.—The findings as to prejudice to inter- 
state shippers embraced almost all of the 
commodities considered and included large 
scale producers which were able to absorb 
rate differentials in some parts of the State 
but could not compete in all parts. More- 
over, rate differences were found to be highly 
detrimental because the commodities here in- 
volved are among the lowest valued for ship- 
ment, and the cost of transportation is a 
relatively large, and often conclusive, factor 
in the cost to consumers, The Commission 


compiled from the exhibits a series of tables | 


which indicated that the rates prescribed by 
the State Commission were, within the usual 
intrastate traffic distances, either equal to or 
less than the 17517 scales for single-line hauls, 


}and uniformly less tnan the interstate scales 


for joint-line hauds. 160 I 
Similarity of operating and 
conditions was clearly established and found. 


8.—By stipulation these, and the various 
tariff schedules, were not reprinted but were 
brought here in their original form. 


9.—It is pointed out that where traffic den- 
sity varied or transportation conditions are 
different, the Commissicn has recognized that 
distance alone should not be a controlling 
factor. But the cost elements involved in 
the movement of the low grade commodities 
here concerned were adequately 
in the first hearing in which the reasonable- 
ness of the 17517 distance scales was deter- 
mined. Those rates took “fully into considera- 
tion the very low values of these commodities 


c. Cc. 314, 316. 


and all characteristics, transportation and 
otherwise, which entitle them to relatively 
low rates. It will be a scale, in our opinion, 
from which the carriers ought not to de- 
part.” 122 I. C. C, 148. In part as a result 
of the order then entered and in part by 
voluntary extensions by the carriers, these 


scales were put into force throughout most 
of the southern territory, and were also 
adopted intrastate in four States. The further 
finding as to the similarity in transportation 
conditions in interstate and intrastate ship- 
ments was amply sustained by the evidence. 


10.—It is argued that the Federal Commis- 
sion has never permitted dual scales in 
similar cases; that even where allowed, the 
two scales have merged after relatively short 
distances; and that the evidence and findings 
in either report are insufficient to support a 
higher joint-line scale for the class of com- 
‘modities here in question, 


State | 


hearings | 


It is also argued that since sev- | 


Since there were hundreds of ship- | 


involved | 


transportation | 


considered | 


,as to render the entire order void. The 
| order requires the carriers to establish 
| intrastate rates “which shall not be lower, 
| distance considered, than those contem- 
| poraneously applicable to interstate trans- 
|portation of the same commodities, in 
| Straight or mixed carloads, between points 
in the State of Georgia, and from points 
jin other States in southern territory, ex- 


|cept Florida, to points in the State of| asks tha 
| Georgia, not exceeding the rates set forth | trom enf 
in the appendix to this report and here- | 


;tofore found and prescribed as reasonable 
| in No. 17517 for the interstate transporta- 
| tion of said commodities in straight or 
mixed carloads.” 


ne Court Rules Regulation Intended to 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 











|Grain Firm Opposes 


| 


| Change in Rail Rates 


Brief Asks I. C. C. Be Enjoined 
From Enforcing Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been served with a brief filed by the 
Terminal Grain Company et al., in reply 
te the Commission in the proceedings be- 
fore the Federal District Court for the 
| Northern District of Illinois at Chicago, 
|involving the Commission’s recent order 
|that was to have been effective June 1, 
jrevising the rates on grain and grain 
products in the West. The case is pending 
jin the court at Chicago. 

The Texas petitioners state in their 
brief that they have the right to prose- 
;}cute the suit independently because the 
;order of the Commission would subject 
them to “actual legal injury.” Their brief 
t the Commission be enjoined 
orcing the order and adds: 

“This is not a controversy between 
shippers on the one hand and the rail- 
roads on the other. Kansas City supports 
the order because it will give them an 
advantage over their competitors. We op- 





The claim is that this language leaves | pose it for that reason. The great mass 


it doubtful whether the word “contempo- | 


raneously” refers only to rates in force 


original order, or also to such rates as 
may be made by the carriers from time 


at the time of the effective date of the! 


to time thereafter, thereby raising or low- | 


;ering future intrastate rates without the 
| full hearing provided for by section 13(4). 


We think it clear from the te of | ‘ 
Sane ihe | that in a real sense, and to a substantial 


order that the interstate rates referred 
to are those now applicable and main- 
tained. Compare Shreveport Case, 234 
U. S. 342, 346-347; Alabama v. 
States, 279 U. S. 229. 


When the order 


is read, as must be done, in the light of | 


the report, American Express Co. v. Cald- 


leged uncertainties are removed. 
Objection Based on 


Extent of Regulation 
The order here challenged is state-wide 


(Note 5.) 


tlde of rates. Because of divergent con- 
ditions, a doubt may well arise in apply- 
ing the rule prescribed to some particular 
situation. ‘But possible uncertainty of ap- 
plication in isolated 
sufficient ground for setting aside in its 
|entirety, by judicial process, a carefully 
drawn order, otherwise valid and prac- 
ticable of operation over a wide territory. 

The appropriate remedy under such 
circumstances is an application to the 
Commission requesting it to suspend the 
operation of the order in so far as it 
may affect the isolated cases; and, if 
| necessary, to enter an independent order 
dealing specifically with them. American 
Express Co. v. Caldwell, 244 U. S. 617, 
627. Such specific order, if appropriate 
for review under the Urgent Deficiencies 
Act, could be dealt with by the courts 


the order as a whole or with the flexible 
administrative processes by which it may 
from time to time be modified. Compare 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 257 
U. S. 563, 591; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Rules of Practice, Rule XV (c); 
and the practice in State Corporation 


Rockfish R. R. Co., 136 I. C. C. 173; 161 
I. C. C. 273, 286; 165 I. C. C. 31; 169 I. 


C. C. 728; Southern Class-Rate Investi- | 


gation, 100 I. C. C. 513; 109 I. C. C. 300; 
113 I. C. C. 200; 128 I. C. C. 567; Eastern 
Class-Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314; 
171 I. C. C. 481. 

It is true that the Georgia Public Serv- 
ice Commission petitioned the Federal 
Commission for an interpretation of the 
order now challenged. But its petition, 
|which occupies 14 pages of the printed 
record, was in effect a petition for re- 
| hearing of the state-wide order (Note No. 
6). Compare New England Divisions Case, 
261 U. S. 184, 204. 


Comparison With 
Interstate Charges 


order is void because there are no ade- 


the rates charged for Intrastate trans- 
portation in Georgia and the rates ac- 
tually in force for interstate transporta- 


ing that the intrastate rates imposed an 
undue burden upon the carriers’ inter- 
state revenues or that the alteration of 
the intrastate rates would produce addi- 
tional revenue. The findings in the report 
are definite and comprehensive. There 
are, moreover, illustrative specific findings 
{which confirm the general ones and show 





| 


on June 2 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No, 21384.—Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Upon fur- 
ther consideration, findings in original re- 


}and rosin sizing, in carloads, from certain 
points in Massachusetts to Sheldon Springs, 
Vt.. were not and are not unreasonable, and 
that rates on alum, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in Massachusetts to Sheldon 


the rates on alum are found unreasonable for 
the future. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


No, 21843.—-Utah Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion v. Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road. Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
|from mines in the Castle Gate district, Utah, 
| to destinations in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska found not unreasonable, but 
unduly prejudicial. Basis for nonprejudicial 
relationship prescribed. Original report, 167 
I. C. C. 483. 

No. 22103.—Kalbfleisch Corporatiog v. Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad: Rates on rosin sizing, 
in carloads, from Waterbury, Conn,, to des- 
tinations in New England found unduly prej- 
udicial for the future but not unreasonable. 
Complainant not shown to have been dam- 
aged by any undue prejudice. Nonprejudi- 
cial rates prescribed for the future. 

No. 22589.—Chicago Curled Hair Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company: Less- 
| than-carload ratings on pads or padding made 
of curled hair stitched through paper or 
| burlap from Chicago, Ill., and Michigan City. 
Ind., to destinations in official, southern and 
| western territories found not unduly prej- 
udicial, and not unreasonable to destinations 
in official and southern territories. Reason- 
able ratings prescribed for the future. 

No. 23541.—Sonken-Galamba Corporation v. 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway: Rate 
charged on a carload of scrap iron from Wil- 
burton, Okla., to Kansas City, Kans., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded 

No. 23650.—-R. E. Weber v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad: Rates on trap rock, in carloads, 
from Westfield, Mass., to Millerton and Wing- 
dale, N. Y.. and on common sand, in car- 
loads, from North Wilbraham, Mass., to the 
same destinations, found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23655.—United States Graphite Company 
v. Central Vermont Railway: Rates charged 
on imported crude graphite (plumbago), in 
bags and barrels, in carloads, from New York, 
N. Y., to Saginaw, Mich., found applicable 
and not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24030.—Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing 
Company yv. New York Central Railroad: Rule 
25 any-quantity rating in official classifica- 
tion and resulting rates applied on nitrous 
oxide gas. in carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Chicago, Ill., Cambridge, Mass., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have not been shown to have 
been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No, 24463.—Hahn Furniture Co.; East Liberty 
and Northside Pittsburgh, Pa.. vy. Michigan 
Central -Railroad. Against rate of 96 cents 
j Per 100 pounds on furniture. Vanderbilt, 


United | 


well, 244 U. S. 617, 627, this and other al-| 


in operation; and it governs a vast multi- | varying 


instances is not a} 


Third. The appellants contend that the | 


tion; and also because there was no find- | cases. 





|S. 74, 83. 


of shippers are not before the court. They 
are not urging that they will receive any 
benefit from the order. The State Utility 
Commissioners do not claim to speak for 
;the shippers. They speak only for the 
| State governments and not for the ship- 
| pers, who actually pay the freight.” 


| degrees, undue prejudice and discrimina- 
tion to interstate shippers and localities 
have resulted and will result (Note No. 7). 
The requirement of definiteness, to which 
attention was called in Beaumont, Salt 
Lake & Western R. R. Co. v. United 
States, 282 U. S. 74, 86 and in Florida 
v. United States, 282 U. S. 194, 208, is 
also met. 


Fourth. The appellants contend that 
the findings are unsupported by the evi- 
dence. When an investigation involves 
shipments from and to many places under 
conditions, typical instances 
justify general findings. Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton, & Quincy R. R. Co., 257 U. S. 563, 
579. Compare Beaumont, Salt Lake & 
Western Ry. Co. v. United States, 282 U. 
While the order relates only 
to a few commodities, the scales of rates 
are Statewide in operation; and they ap- 
ply to shipments between hundreds of 
points of origin and destination. To re- 
quire specific evidence and separate ad- 
judication in respect to each would be 
tantamount to denying the possibility of 
granting relief. Compare New England 
Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184; Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co., loc. cit. supra. 
The evidence was comprehensive in scope. 
It occupies 556 pages of the printed rec- 


without interfering with the operation ape oon peers, Se) Sonnets 


(note 8.) The proof of the discrimination 
against interstate commerce was specific 
and typical, and was clearly sufficient to 
establish the undue prejudice to interstate 
shippers. Compare Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Ry. Co. v. Tennessee, 
262 U. S. 318; United States v. Illinois 


| Central R. R. Co., 263 U. S. 515. 
Commission of Virginia v. Aberdeen &| 


State’s Sovereign Power 
Held Unimpaired 


Fifth. Appellants contend that the or- 
der was an arbitrary exercise of the Com- 
mission’s limited power over interstate 


of the sovereign rights of the State. It 
is urged, among other things, that while 


the findings require intrastate rates no} 


lower, distance considered, than those con- 
temporaneously applicable on interstate 
traffic, the Commission had theretofore 
consistently held that distance is not the 
sole controlling factor in rates (note 9), 
and also that the Commission’s allowance 
of higher rates for joint-line hauls is 
inconsistent wtih uniform scales estab- 
lished by it in other decisions (note 10.) 
The argument is, in effect, an appeal to 
this court to review the exercise of ad- 


| ministrative discretion. It is not our prov- 
quate findings of undue disparity between | 


ince to enquire into the soundness of the 
Commission’s reasoning, the wisdom of 
its decisions, or the consistency of its 
conclusion with those reached in similar 
Western Paper Makers’ Chemical 
Co. v. United States, 271 U. S. 268, 271. 
The facts to which our attention is called 





Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And New Complaints Placed on File 


port, 160 I. C. C. 96, that rates on waste paper | 


Springs, were not unreasonable, affirmed, but | 


furnish no support for the charge of 
arbitrariness or of invasion of the sov- 
eign rights of the State. Compare Shreve- 
port Case, 234 U. S. 342, 354; American 
Express Co. v. Caldwell, 244 U. S. 617, 625. 

Affirmed. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | Mich., to East Liberty, Pa. Ask for repara- 


| tion. 

| No. 24464.—J. W. Hilliard Company, Pipe- 
stone, Minn., v. Great Northern Ry. Against 
alleged payment of excess drayage charges, 
irregularity and uncertainty of service wastely 
j}and costly delay in interchange and delivery, 
of all kinds of freight including perishables 
}at Pipestone, by reason of absence of direct 
| physical connection between tracks of defend- 
‘ants. Ask for order requiring construction of 
proper switch connection and maintenance of 
same for interchange of traffic. 


No. 24465.—Prescott Company, 
Mich., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Against rates and charges on ship- 
ments of pumping and pipe line machinery 
for Menominee, Mich., to points in Arkansas, 
| Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas, as unjustly discriminatory, unreason- 
|}able and excessive and unduly preferential 
and advantageous to shipment of same or like 
commodities from Chicago, Milwaukee, Olean, 
Seneca Falls, Pittsburgh, and Erie, Pa., also 
Hoiyoke, Mass. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation of $10,000. 

No. 
Chester, 


Menominee, 


Pa., v. Reading Company. Unjust 


and unreasonable rates on wrought iron and | 


steel pipe carloads, from Chester, to destina- 
tion points on C. & O. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 24467.—Osborn Oil Company, Hastenings, | 


Nebr., et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Against rates on refined petroleum 
products, including gasoline, kerosene, dis- 
tillates, etc., in tank carloads, from points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri to points in 
Nebraska, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and -reparation. 

No. 24468—The Plymouth Electric Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn,, v. The New York 
Central Railroad. Against rate of 73!2 cents 
per 100 pounds on carload shipments of radio 
cabinets equipped with loud speakers from 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., to New Haven 
Conn., based on minimum of 16,000 pounds 
subject to rule 34 as unjust and unreason- 
able extent exceeded rates based on minimum 
of 12,000 pounds. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24470.—I. T. and C. A. Welch, West 
Edmeston, N. Y., v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway. Against combina- 
tion rates on shipments of ordinary cattle, 
Waupaca, Wis., to West Edmeston, N. Y., as 
unjust and unreasonable, and unduly dis- 
criminatory against complainant and prefer- 
ential of shippers and receivers located at 
points taking the New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia rates. Ask for rates based on Mil- 
waukee combination for application § to 
Albany, N. Y., and points taking the Albany 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24471.—The Vulcan Detinning Company, 
Sewaren, N. J., and Neville Island, Pa. v 
Atlantic & Yadkin Railway Against the 
application of a rate of $4.45 per net ton on 
a minimum of 60,000 pounds on shipments of 
granite paving blocks, Mount Airy, N. C., to 
Neville Island, as unjust ahd unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded the Pittsburgh rate of 
$4.09 per net ton, on a minimum of 60,000 
pounds. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24472.—C. 8. Tay, Chicago, Ill., v. The 
Michigan Central Railroad. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on carload shipment of radio 
cabinets and loud speakers, Saginaw, Mich., 
to Chicago. Ask for reparation, 


rates and that it constitutes an invasion | 


24466.—South Chester Tube Company, | 


Stock Control Held Insufficient 





To Ensure Leasing of Railroads 





Although a railroad may have stock | 
control of all carriers whose lines it de- 
| sires to lease, it is still subject to Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission authority to| 
prescribe conditions respecting acquisition 
of such further control, the Commission 
ruled in a supplemental decision made 
public June 2. The decision was made in 
the Missouri Pacific Unification case (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 4770). 

The supplemental decision required that 
as a condition precedent to the Missouri 
|Pacific’s leasing of component lines— 
represented in the previous proceedings 
as numbering 23 such lines—that railroad 
shall maintain existing through route ar- 
rangements with connecting lines and con- 
tinue the location of the International- | 
Great Northern general offices and shops 
at Palestine, Tex. Five commissioners 
filed separate views, either partially con- 
curring or dissenting, as part of the Com- 
mission’s action. 


Would Be By Long Leases 


The proposed acquisitions would be by 
99-year leases. On Aug. 4, last, the county 
of Anderson and the City of Palestine, | 
both in Texas, and certain individuals 
asked a rehearing of the decision of June 
2, 1930, in the unification case, also that 
the Missouri Pacific be bound by the con- 
tracts and judgments requiring the main- 
tenance of the general offices and shops 
at Palestine. Later, the Kansas City 
{Southern Railway and the Texarkana & 
Fort Smith Railway asked reconsideration, 
petitioning that the Commission require, 
as a condiion of granting the proposed | 
leases, that the Missouri Pacific maintain 
| the existing routes and channels of trade. 
Similar petitions were filed by the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad and_ the 
Burlington-Rock Island companies. The 
Commission reopened the case. 

With respect to retention of general 
offices and shops at Palestine, the report! 
says the county, city and citizens there 
brought suit to require perpetual main- 
tenance of the International-Great North- 
ern general offices, machine shops and 
roundhouses at Palestine and to enjoin! 
|its maintaining of general offices else- | 
|where. The district court of Anderson | 
county decided in favor of the plaintiff | 
interests and the defendant road appealed. | 
| The Court of Civil Appeals of El 





Investments of Utility 
In Trolley Concern Shown 


[Continued from Page 7.] | 
Rapid Transit Company? A. In 1925, the 
North American Company acquired con- 
trol of Washington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, a bus line operating in and around 
Washingtgn, D. C. By 1927, the North 
American Company owned 21,227 out of | 
21,612 shares of that company’s capital 
| stock outstanding at a cost of $515,966.96. | 
Q. Why did the North American Com- | 
pany acquire an interest in Washington | 
| Rapid Transit Company? A. The North} 
American Company acquired stock of | 
Washington Rapid Transit Company as} 
it did of Washington Railway & Electric | 
Company and of Capital Traction Com- 
pany, apparently with the object of get- | 
ting control of the transit properties in | 
Washington and, when possible, merging | 
the same in a new corporation to be or- 
| ganized under a special act of Congress. | 
| Q. Did the North American Company | 
| continue to hold the stock of Washington 
|Rapid Transit Company? A. The com-| 
| pany claims that it was doubtful whether 
}it could legally own the stock of the | 
| Washington Rapid Transit Company, and | 
| therefore proceeded to divest itself of suc 
ownership. However, in doing so it de- 
sired that it be done in such a way that 
|the corporation to be formed to acquire | 
the transit properties in the District of 
{Columbia should be in a position to ac- 
quire the stock of the Transit Company 
|}at cost to the North American Company 
‘including interest charges. It was, there-| 
fore, necessary to find a. purchaser who 
| would undertake to join in a plan for 
unifications should that plan become op- 
erative. Under these circumstances an 
agreement dated May 27, 1927, was en- 
tered into between the North American 
Company and Mr. H. P. Wilson, a director 
of the North American Company and for- 
merly president of Western Power Cor-|! 
poration which had been acquired by the 
| North American Company in 1925, which 
| provided for the purchase of the stock of 
the transit company by Mr. Wilson and 
the deposit by him of such stock on or 
before May 1, 1929, under a plan for unifi- 
| cation of the transit properties. 
Accordingly the stock was sold to Mr. 
Wilson for a part payment of $100,000 in 
cash to be applied against the purchase 
| price to be determined at a later date as 
| provided in paragraph 3 of the agreement. 
|The agreement entered into between 
| The North American Company and H. P. 
| Wilson on May 27, 1927, provided for the 
| purchase of the transit company stock by 
| Mr. Wilson and the deposit by him of 
such stock on or before May 1, 1929, under 
|a plan of unification of the transit prop- 
erties. Since no merger of ‘Washington 
| transportation facilities has yet taken 
| place, it is assumed that the agreement 
| with Mr. Wilson is still in force, despite 
| the fact that the agreement provided that 
| the final determination of the purchase 
| price to Mr. Wilson for the transit com- 
| pany stock was to take place on or before 
| May 1, 1929. So far as I know, no new 
agreement has supplanted the agreement 
of May 27, 1927. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 4. 








WE invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 














Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 
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61 Broadway New York 


|so long as that judgment stands the prop- | 


,to grant the Missouri Pacific’s application 


Sanction of I. C. C. Must Still Be Obtained, 


Carriers Are Informed in Ruling 


affirmed the district court’s judgment, 
which in turn was affirmed finally by) 





|the Supreme Court of the United States | 


(246 U. S. 424). “In the instant case,” 


; the Commission says, “the contract has | 


been observed by the International and 
its predecessors in title some 59 years. 
During that period, they have disbursed | 
to their employes at Palestine many mil- 
lions of dollars.” The Commission says 
the International is now a part of the 
larger system of the Missouri Pacific. 
“Whatever properties the International 
Great Northern may possess and whatever 
obligations or encumbrances may attach 
to such properties cannot lawfully be 
changed by the mere fact of such acquisi- 
tion of control,” the Commission holds. 
“The judgment of the State court, affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, attaches to the carrier properties 
of the International-Great Northern, and | 


| 


erties cannot lawfully be conveyed free 
from that burden.” 


With respect to maintenance of existing 
routes, the decision says that the Kansas 
City Southern and other intervening pe- | 
titioners, asking maintenance of existing 
through routes and channels of trade, ex- 
pressed apprehension that if the Commis- 
sion’s certificate permitting acquisition be 
granted without restrictions as to main- 
tenance of existing routes, the applicant, 
the Missouri Pacific, will close many routes 
of much importance to the intervening 
petitioners. 

The Commission said the Missouri Paci- 
fic doubted the Commission's authority 
to prevent the road’s closing routes which 
short haul it. Counsel for the Kansas 
City Southern and the M-K-T insist it 
would be inequitable for the Commission 





without requiring the maintenance of ex- 
isting routes, as the Comission had al- 
ready denied their application for union 
with the Cotton Belt. 


Each Case to Rest on Merits \ 

The Commission’s majority conclusion 
on this follows in full text: 

“Although the applicant now has stock | 
control of all the carriers whose lines it 
seeks to lease, we are of the opinion that 
under section 5(2) of the act, we have 
authority to prescribe conditions on its 
acquisition of the further control which 
it now seeks. We know that in many 
instances, through routes of great impor- 
tance to shippers have been secured with 
difficulty and after long-continued efforts. 
The cancellation of such routes might se- 
riously disturb business unless other routes 
not much longer and equally advantage- 
ous were available. 


“The record now before us affords no 
basis for the determination of individual 
cases and each case will necessarily de- 
pend upon its merits. The applicant in- 
dicates that it has no present plans to 
change existing routes and we do not 

eem unreasonable a requirement that it 
obtain our approval before closing any 
route. 

“If therefore we issue our order au- 
thorizing the acquisition of control herein 
sought, such order will require that before 
it becomes effective, the Missouri Pacific 
shall file its consent to and acceptance of 
a condition that, until we otherwise order, 


it maintain existing through routes of 
traffic.” 








Express Companies 
Oppose Mail Change 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
the Southeastern Express Company are) 
the only objectors of record to the Post 
Office Department proposal for increas- 
ing the size and weight limits of fourth- 
class mail matter, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission haS just announced in 
a statement which follows in full text: 

No. 24092. Proposed changes in rates 
and regulations affecting fourth-class mail 
matter: 

At the hearings in the above-entitled 
proceeding on May 25 to May 28, 1931, 
inclusive, it appeared that the only ob- 
jections to the petition of the Postmaster 
General for the consent of the Commis- 
sion to the proposals for increases in size 
and weight limits of fourth-class mail 


;matter were made by the Railway Ex- 


| cancellation 
| Pacific-Redwood Line as the successor of 


| cific-Java-Bengal 


| lands. 


Approval Given 
Cancellation of 


Ship Compacts 


Certain Agreements for 
Services Among Various 
Lines Discontinued, Says 
Shipping Board 


Cancellation of agreements for shipping 
services has just been made public by the 
Shipping Board. The Board’s announce- 
ment of cancellations approved follows in 
full text: 4 

Cancellation ¢¥the following agreements 
has been approVed: 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Mer- 
chants Transportation Company; same 
with General Steamship Corporation: 

Each of these memoranda requests 
Board approval of cancellation of an 
agreement previously approved by it, in 
which Gulf Pacific Line is named as a 
participating carrier. In each instance 
transportation formerly effected by Gulf 
Pacific Line is to be performed by Gulf 
is requested because the 


the Gulf Pacific Line under other agree- 
ments to be filed with the Board. 


Traffic to Orient 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Pa- 
Line: Requests Board 
approval of cancellation of agreement 
covering through shipments from United 
States Gulf ports to Dutch East Indies 
via Pacific Coast. Cancellation is requested 
because as a resuit of change of name -of 
both parties a new agreement in respect 
to the subject matter has been filed with 
the Board (1505). 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Osaka 


| Shosen Kaisha: Requests approval of can- 
|cellation of agreement covering shipments 


from Oriental ports to Gulf ports via Pa- 


| cific Coast because the service formerly 
| performed by Redwood Line, Inc., will be 


rendered in future by Gulf Pacific-Red- 
wood Line under another agreement on file 
with the Board (1296-1). 

Bermuda and West Indies Steamship 


| Company, Ltd., with Anchor Line, Munson 


Steamship Line and New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company: Requests ap-= 
proval of cancellation of agreement cover- 
ing through shipments from Glasgow to 
West Indies ports, including Virgin Is- 
Cancellation of this agreement is 
requested because arrangement in respect 
to that portion of the traffic subject to 
the Board’s jurisdiction is covered by an- 
other agreement (No. 83) presently on 
file with and approved by the Board. 
Services Unified 


Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Ameri- 
can Fruit and Steamship Corporation; 
with Munson Steamship Line; with Amer- 
ican Fruit and Steamship Corporation; 
with Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand; with American Fruit and Steam- 
ship Corporation: 

Each of the agreements which the fore- 
going memoranda propose to cancel re- 
cords an arrangement between Redwood 
Line, Inc., and a connecting carrier in re- 
spect to through shipments between ports 
served by the respective parties, with 
transhipment at either New Orleans or 
San Francisco. Cancellation in each in- 
stance is requested because as a result of 
unuification of services of the Gulf Pa- 
cific Line and Redwood Line, Inc., the 
services previously rendered by Redwood 
Line will be performed by the Gulf Pa- 
cific-Redwood Line, under other agree- 
ments to be filed with the Board. 

General Steamship Corporation, Ltd., 
with Shepard Steamship Company: Pro- 


| poses cancellation of agreement covering 


through movement of shipments from At- 
lantic coast ports to New Zealand and 
Australia, with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. Cancellation is re- 
quested as a result of changes in the 
Pacific-Australasian proportion of the 
through rates which render the present 
agreement inapplicable. 





press Agency, Inc., and the Southeastern 
Express Company. No evidence was pre- 
sented in support of said objections. 

Hearings will be resumed with respect 
only to this portion of the Commission’s 
investigation, June 9, at the office of the 
Commission in Washington, D. C., at 
which time all testimony or other evidence 
should be submitted. At the close of this 
hearing the particular matter referred to 
will stand submitted for decision, unless 
otherwise ordered. 





‘Budget 


What it Does a 


Control”? 
nd How to Do it 


This booklet sets forth— 


1. The reasons 
business. 


for a budget in 


2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 


3. The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 


Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 


finances and improve 


ment of organization. 


The present edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages’ 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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To Be Discussed | Statute Relating to Unclaimed Accounts Also 


oa | 

International Institution for | 
Financial Exchange Will 
Be Considered at Com-, 
mercial Conference 


hanged, Says Con 


unissioner Shippee | 
| 


By Lester E. Shippee 


State Bank Commissioner, 


This is the second and concluding ar- | 
ticle by Commissioner Shippee on the 
changes made by the recent General As- | 


| sembly in the banking laws of Connecticut. 


In view of the fact that international | 
facilities on the American continent for | 
effecting financial exchange and settle-| 
ment have not kept pace with banking fa- 
cilities in the United. States and a large | 
number of Latin-American countries, the 
establishment of an international Pan | 
American bank for this purpose will re-| 
ceive the attention of the Fourth Pan| 
American Commercial Conference meeting | 
in Washington Oct. 5, the Pan American | 
Union announced June 2. 

The statement of the Union follows in 
full text: | 

Possibilities of the establishment of, or 
adherence to, a bank specializing in in- 
ternational settlements, will be prominent 
among the topics presented for discussion 
at the Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference, it was revealed today by offi- | 
cials of the Pan American Union, under 
whose auspices the conference will assem- 
ble in Washington during the weék of 
Oct. 5 to 12. 


International Facilities Lacking 


Well developed as are the banking fa- 
cilities of the United States and a large 
number of the Latin American nations, 
international facilities on the American 
continent for effecting exchange have not 
kept pace, and the fourth commercial 
conference, which will bring together | 
prominent economists, business men and 
bankers from all the American countries, 
will offer an opportunity for full discus- 
sion of the problem, and steps that may 
be taken to establish means of readily 
effecting exchange in the currencies of the 
nations of the Pan American Union . 

Prominent bankers and economists have 
placed suggestions before the Union re- 
garding this topic of the program, stress- 
ing the point that timely discussion 
might be given to the establishment of a 
gold clearance fund, and whether it might 
be developed in the form of an American 
bank for strictly inter-American settle- 
ments, or whether it should be tied in 
with the Bank for International Settle-| 
ments at Basle. In the latter case, it has) 
been pointed out that a study should 
be made of the facilities of the Basle) 
bank, with a view to determining the 
efficiency of its operations emanating 
from the central office, as compared with 
the establishment of grand divisions of 
the bank to function in various world 
areas. 


McGarrah’s Statement Cited | 
The announcement within the last few 


* days by Gates McGarrah, president of the 


Bank for International Settlements, on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the bank, which stressed the development 
of the services of the bank beyond the 
primary object of providing a means for 
the distribution of German war repara- 
tions, emphasizing the extreme liquidity 
which the bank maintains in all its opera- 
tions, lends particular importance to the 
discussion at the fourth commercial con- 
ference of the question of establishing an 
American organization for similar pur- | 
poses. 

It has been pointed out that a bank 
for inter-American settlements, protecting 
gold without shipping it from country to 
country, promoting the cooperation of | 
central banks and acting as a bank of) 
clearance and settlement for them, while | 
completely free of all national political 
restrictions, would perform a most valu- 
able service to all financial transactions 
of the Ameriacn countries. 


Exchange facilities for international 
commercial transactions would be greatly | 
developed by the establishment of such! 
an institution, it is believed, and pay-| 
ments in foreign currencies would be! 
place dupon a much more stable and | 
liquid basis than exists at present. 





Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks | 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended May 29 were an-| 
nounced June 2 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 


Application to organize approved: 

First National Bank in Meridian, 
Capital, $400,000. Corespondent, L. 
berg, Meridian, Miss. 

— issued: 

e ational Bank of Fitzgerald. 7a. 

Capital, $100,000. President, J. lao 

Change of title and location: | 

The First National Bank of Canby, Clack- 
amas County, Oreg., to “First National Bank 
in Aurora,” Marion County, Oreg. 


Miss. 
Rothen- 


Voluntary liquidations: | 
The First National Bank of Hemphill, Tex. | 


Capital, $25,000. Effective May 21, 1931. Liq- | 
uidating agent, R. A. Smith, Hemphill, Tex. 
ee by First National Bank in Hemp- | 

First National Bank in Plainview, Tex. 
Capital, $100,000. Effective May 15, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent, Guy Jacob, Plainview, Tex. 
Absorbed by the Plainview National Bank, 
Plainview, Tex. 

The First National Dyersville, 
Iowa. Capital, $50,000. Effective May 21, 
1931. Liquidating committee, L. B. Blanchard, 
J. P. Miller and A. L. Vogle, care of the liqui- 
dating bank. Succeedei by the Dyersville | 
National Bank, Dyersville, lowa. 

The First Nationa! Bank & Trust Company 
of East Chicago, Ind. Capital, $200,000. 
fective May 15, 1931. Liquidating agent, Carl 
A. Westberg, care of the liquidating bank. 
Succeeded by the Frst National Bank in East 
Chicago, Ind. 

The United States National Bank of In- 
diana Harbor at East Chicago. Ind. Capital, 
$200,000. Effective May 15, 1931. Liquidating 
agent, Carl A. Westberg, care of the liquidat- 
ing bank. Succeeded by the Union National 
Bank of Indiana Harbor. 

Consolidation : 


Bank of 


The Farmers National Bank of Shelbyville, | 


‘Tenn. Capital, $100,000; and The Citizens Bank, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
dated May 29 under Act of Nov. 7, 
amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter of 
the Farmers National Bank of Shelbyville. 
No. 10785, and under the corporate title of 
“First National Bank of Shelbyville,” with 


1918, as 


capital stock of $100,000. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“= Nay 29. Made Public June 2, 1931 








Receipts 
Customs receipts ..........+.. $1,252,951.79 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Oe OOM. oconcsessev sates 840,244.44 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
ST cats cv ntesnesestsehewe 1,998,860.26 
a Miscellaneous receipts ........ 630,305.02 
Total ordinary receipts...... $4,722,361.51 
Balance previous day ......... 45,123,074.72 


$49 845,436.23 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $6,428 592.71 


‘ Interest on public debt .... ‘253,029.21 
Refunds of receipts ......... 63,768.29 
Panama Canal ..............-- 12,891.45 
Operations in special accounts 143,966.71 
Adjusted - service certificate 

ME he 06'0:060s06¥esbsdvesices 32,460.38 
Civil-service retirement fund.. 22,545.43 
Investment of trust funds.... 550,149.98 


$6,119,170.78 
2,665,951.50 
41,060,313.95 


TOtAl csccccccccccecersecsseve $49,845,436.23 





Total ordinary expenditures. . 
Other public debt expenditures 


|the deposits of the bank. 
| limitations for joint and several loans are 
|10 and 3 per centum respectively. 


; cated in this State. 
| bill is to make all bonds of the Southern 


Ef- | 


Capital, $50,000. Consoli- | 


The first was printed in the issue of | 
June 2. 
Other bills which have had the atten-| 
tion of the General Assembly might be) 
divided into the following classifications: 
1. Pertaining to State banks and trust 
companies. 

2. Pertaining to savings banks. 

3. Industrial banks. 

4. Sale of securities. 

5. Penalties for violations of criminal 
laws. | 

6. General. 

Senate bill 140 will require new State) 
banks and trust companies to have a 
paid-in surplus equivalent to 50 per cent 
of pad-in capital before receiving a cer- 
tificate of authority from the banking 
commission. Substitute for Senate bill 141 
amends section 3904 of the General Stat- 
utes and prohibits executive officers or! 
clerks of State banks and trust compa- 
nies from borrowing therefrom or over-| 
drawing their accounts, and provides suit- 
able penalties. Substitute for Senate bill 
149 amends section 3905 of the General 
Statutes by providing penalties in case 
directors of State banks or trust compa- 
nies borrow beyond the statutory limita- 
tions. Substitute. for Senate bill 153 
amends section 3900 of the General Stat- | 
utes and provides for an increase in the 
penalty for loaning in excess of legal limi- 
tations to customers of State banks or 
trust companies. 


Limitations Placed 


On Savings Institutions 


Senate Bill 363 amends section 3991 of 
the general statutes and provides that 
directors or trustees of savings banks when 
declaring dividends shall have power to 
discriminate between large and small de- 
posits, the discrimination not to exceed 


|1 per centum per annum and to be made | 
|in favor of those deposits which are 


smaller. Substitute for Senate Bill 142 


will amend Section 4003 of the general | 
statutes and will provide that savings 


banks may invest not exceeding 5 per 
centum of their deposits and surplus in 
notes which are the joint and several 
obligation of two or more parties but that 


any loan to one person on personal se- | 


curity shall not exceed 1 per centum of 
The present 


Senate 
Bill 139 which will amend section 3971 of 
the general statutes will prohibit the em- 
ployes of any savings bank, as well as 
officers and directors thereof, from bor- 
rowing therefrom or from receiving any 


money or valuable thing for negotiating | 


or procuring any loan for others, or for 
selling or aiding in the sale of any stocks 
or securities to such bank. 


Senate bill 226 is a clarifying measure 
and amends subdivision 23 of section 3995 
of the general statutes respecting invest- 
ments of savings banks in the bonds of 
telephone companies incorporated and lo- 
The effect of this 


New England Telephone Company legal 
investments for savings banks. 
ticular bill was effective from its passage. 
Substitute for Senate Bill 144 amends sec- 
tion 3999 of the general statutes and re- 
duces the aggregate amount that may be 
invested, by savings banks, in first mort- 
gage loans from 75 to 70 per centum of 
deposits and_ surplus. Savings bgnks 
whose investments in mortgage loans are 
| in excess of this limitation are given until 
July 1, 1936, to reduce. The provision 
that any such loan shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate mortgaged is left unchanged. 


Legal Investments 


For Savings Banks 


| Substitute for House Bill 175 will amend 
subdivision 4 of section 3995 of the general 
statutes so as to include as legal invest- 
;}ments for savings banks the duly au- 
thorized bonds, notes or other certificate 
of debt issued by any metropolitan district 
located within this State and duly cre- 
; ated by special act of the general assem- 
bly. Senate Bill 145 will amend subdi- 
vision 20 of section 3995 of the general 
statutes and will clarify the provisions 
and restrictions concerning the invest- 
ments of savings banks in equipment trust 
bonds or notes of railroad corporations. 


Substitute for Senate Bill 225 in amend- 
ing subdivision 33 of section 3995 of the 
general statutes will permit savings banks 
to invest in bonds of certain public utility 
companies engaged not only in the gen- 
eration and sale of electricity and artifi- 
cial gas but also engaged in the sale and 
distribution of natural gas supplied in 
substitution for or in mixture with artifi- 
cial gas. Substitute for Senate Bill 137 
will permit holders of the stock of the 
United Illuminating Company of New 
Haven to transfer and deposit such stock 
with trustees and to accept in lieu thereof 
shares of the Class A stock of The Illu- 
minating Shares Company. This bill also 
permits any savings bank or trustee hold- 
ing stock of the United Illuminating 
Company as collateral to loans to accept 


Shares Company. Senate Bill 542 amends 
| subdivision 22 of section 3995 of the gen- 
| eral statutes pertaining to the investments 
of savings banks in the bonds of water 
|companies located in this State. It is 
purely a clarifying measure and does not 
change present restrictions or limitations. 


|Changes Relating 


To Industrial Banks 


Substitute for Senate bill 159 by amend- 
ing section 4031 of the general statutes 
and repealing sections 4037 and 4038 pro- 
vides that industrial banks, or Morris 
| Plan banks as they are more commonly 
known, may henceforth be formed only in 
|the manner provided by statutes for the 


|formation of State banks and trust com- | 
This bill amends section 4034 of | 


| panies. 
;the general statutes by providing that 


| certificates of indebtedness may not only | 


| be sold as investments but also accepted 
|as security for loans whether such sales 
| are made contemporaneously with the loan 
|or otherwise. 


of stock and are not to purchase real estate | 


without the approval of the bank com- 


missioner, unless such real estate is ac- | 


quired in due course of business to protect 
against loss. 


Senate bill 135 amends section 4063 of 
the general statutes by providing that the 
annual statements of mining or oil com- 
panies filed with the bank commissioner 
may be as of a date approved by the com- 
| missioner rather than as of June 30 as at 
| present. 


| Senate bill 151 amends section 6379 of 
|the general statutes to make private 
| bankers subject to the statutory penalty in 
case-of violations of the “false entry law.” 
Substitute for Senate bill 468 amends sec- 





| Amendments to 
|General Banking Laws 


}and requiring an examination of each 
| bank, 


This par- | 


as collateral in exchange therefor shares | 
of the Class A stock of The Illuminating | 


Industrial banks are pro- | 
| hibited from issuing more than one class 


State of Connecticut 


tion 6364 of the general statutes to pro- 
vide that any officer, agent or employe | 
of a corporation, responsible for the em- 
bezzlement or misappropriation of money, 
funds or property belonging to, held in 
trust by or under the control of such cor- 
poration, whether to his own use or to the 
use of any other person, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not morc 
than 10 years or both. 


Senate Bill 138 amends section 3868 | 
of the general statutes concerning the 
powers and duties of the Bank Commis- 
sioner by providing that the Bank Com- 
missioner may prescribe accounting meth- 
ods for building and loan associations 


savings bank or trust company 
having its place of business in the same 
room as, or in a room connected with, 
that occupied by any national banking 
association contemporaneously with any 
examination of the national bank by 
Federal authorities. 


Substitute for Senate Bill 425 repeals 
section 3937 of the general statutes 
which provided that the fees for re- 
ceivers of banks, savings banks and trust 
companies be 1 per centum of the amount 
of dividends paid to depositors and other 
creditors. The effect of the repeal of this 
statute is that our courts will determine 
what each receiver shall receive for his 
services. 


Substitute for Senate Bill 157 clarifies 
certain features of the present laws per- 


Situation in Europe Shown| 


| try continued to decline slightly during 
| the past month owing to the unsatisfac- | stoc 


taining to the merger or consolidation of | 


State banks and/or trust companies and 
certain features of chapter 207 of the 
general statutes providing for the con- 
version of a State into a national bank 
and the subsequent resumption of its 
powers as a State bank. 


Substitution for Senate Bill 155 is a 
new law and provides the machinery by 
which any State bank and trust company 
or industrial bank may change its cor- 
porate name. 


Substitute for Senate Bill 147 amends 
section 3865 of the general statutes per- 
taining to the apportionment of one-half 
the expenses of operating the barfking 
department among State banks and trust 
companies, savings banks, industrial 
| banks, building and joan associations and 
| Other corporations under the supervision 
| of the Bank Commissioner. The new law 
provides that after the annual expense of 
administering the department has been 
determined by the Comptroller $50,000 
| shall be deducted therefrom and one-half 
of thesremainder thereupon apportioned 
to the foregoing institutions in proportion 
to their size. The minimum annual 
charge is $50 in the case of State banks 
and trust companies, savings banks or 
industrial banks and $20 in the case of 
building and loan associations. Institu- 
tions which are required by law to pay to 
the Bank Commissioner any fee for license 
or registration or the whole cost of ex- 
aminations are not included. 


Law Relating 


To Unclaimed Accounts 


Substitute for House bill 593 provides 
for the repeal of section 3982 of the 
General Statutes and further that all 
savings accounts, held by national banks, 
State banks and trust companies, savings 
banks and private bankers, which have 
been unclaimed and inactive for 30 years 
or more shall be paid to the State Treas- 
urer except where they are the accounts 
of persons known to be living. The State 
Treasurer shall thereupon give public no- 
tice to such unclaimed accounts by ad- 
vertising once a year for five consecutive 
years. Any such accounts held by the 
| State Treasurer for 10 years without be- 
ing claimed shall escheat to the State. 


| Senate bill 531 provides that stop pay- 
'ment orders relating to the payment of 
any check or draft against an account 
of a depositor in any bank or trust com- 
pany shall not be effective for longer than 
|six months unless such stop payment or- 
der is renewed in writing, from time to 
time, for a period not to exceed 90 days. 
Banks and trust companies are required 
to notify their customers prior to the ex- 
piration date of the original order. 
Substitute for House bill 687 amends 
section 469 of the General Statutes to re- 
quire that any town, city, borough, school 
district, fire district or other municipal 
corporation or association having a pop- 
ulation of less than 90,000 shall, when 
issuing bonds, not only have such bonds 
|certified by a bank or trust company but 
a bank or trust company shall also be 
designated to act as disbursing agent of 
the principal and interest thereunder. 


| Substitute for Senate bill 143 repeals 
sections 3918 and 3975 which require that 
treasurers of savings banks and treasurers 
or cashiers of State banks and trust com- 
panies furnish bonds in a sum not less 
than $10,000. The new law will require 
that all officers and employes of such in- 
stitutions as well as industrial banks be 
bonded by surety companies in such 
amounts as shall be approved by the 
boards of directors of each institution and 
that executed duplicates of such bonds 
be filed with the Bank Commissioner. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, June 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we heve ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Basetele, (OCRUINE) sccecaceccteesecs 14.0475 
Reems CURING) kiss sccccecennonse 13.9276 
Ph CUED 0 once enaageeadaend 7172 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ...seeeeees 2.9626 
TRING, «{ETONE) ac occ cocscssjecce 26.7876 
POMIAMRE: (GGUNE) vince cavesesapncac 486.688 
Finland (markka) ......-ccccscsses 2.5171 
France (franc) .... 


Germany (reichsmark) ..... ao 
Greece (drachma) 
| Hungary (pengo) ..... 


0 a a 
Netherlands (guilder) 
EORTC EEOTO) 0cocs0ns neneccccace 


Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) 


(franc) 
(dinar) 








China (Mexican dollar) ......+..+. 20.8437 
Ghina (FUR Golar) ...crseccesvece 20.8332 
Me NEMAIOO) on an. nine can vipcesceasa 36.0808 
Cn S90. co eahenaacniaehinees 
Semeemese CGOIEE). cise ccnccecstce 56.0416 
Ce AGUA). iv ccncetcsvecosvcce 99.939. 

|} Cuba (peso) .......... J 

| Mexico (peso) ........ 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

| Brazil (milreis) ........ f 
GRAS (OBO) cc cvcvegsecdicocevocccce f 
Uruguay (PO5O) ..ccrsseccccesereece 60.4025 
Colombia (PCSO) .oreeresesesessense 96.5700 
Bar silver ....... oeoccccvcccnsecees + 26,5000 


| 


| awarded. The Hong Kong Chinese Cham- | 


Foreign Nations 





In Reports From Trade | 
Commissioners to Com-. 


| 
merce Department | 


Business and industrial conditions in| 
nations abroad are shown in the weekly | 
review of world trade issued by the De-| 
partment of Commerce on the basis of | 


| reports from its trade commissioners. The |jn 1915 and succeeded the Western Power 
| section dealing with nations of the Orient | Company of New Jersey which had been 
| follows in full text: 


Australia 
Australia —Australian trade and indus- 





tory condition of public finance. An ex-| 
cellent wool clip is assured by favorable 


| rainfall throughout all sheep sections, and|can Company had acquired 97 per cent 


butter production is satisfactory. Wages | 
and rents are lower and wholesale and | 
retail prices are declining. Private trad- 


ing banks continue to improve the ratio | 


of reserves to deposits and the Common- 
wealth’s foreign trade balance is now fa- 
vorable. Government deficits for the 10 
months ended April 30, total £37,500,000 
and the note issue has been increased by 
£2,500,000 during the past month, bringing 
the total issue to £50,600,000. Exchange 
has become slightly worse, selling at about 
£1341 per £100 in the open market. Gov- 
ernment bonds continue to decline. Build- 
ing permits at Sydney and Melbourne 
have declined about 80 and 50 per cent, 
respectively, and iron and steel production 
is lower by 60 per cent compared with last | 
year. 


China 


China—Further depreciation in ex-| 
change during the week has placed addi- | 
tional handicaps on both imports and ex- 
ports in North China, and new transac- 
tions are reported at a minimum. Some 
export business was concluded in antici- 
pation of the new export tariff, which 
heavily increases rates on several local 
commodities, including wool and egg prod- 
ucts. The new export tariff, which goes 
into effect on June 1, is believed by mer- 
chants to be of particular hardship upon 
North China in that the heavier increases 
in duties apply to North China products. 
On grounds that no improvement has re- 
sulted to the general situation, consider- | 
able opposition is being voiced by North | 
China business organizations to the spe- 
cial consumption and other taxes that 
have unofficially replaced likin. 


Local business remains fairly brisk in 
automotive parts and accessories, with 
bus lines in the Tientsin area and in 
Shantung Province purchasing fair quan- 
tities of these items. Demand is also 
noticeable among out of town purchasers, 
either for military groups in Honan 


| 


Province or for Soviet bus lines ia Mon- | 


golia. 


control of the corporation through a con- 


| American Company required for such con- 





South China trade is agitated because 
of developments in the Canton situation. | 
Construction continues in Canton, the 
most recent project being that of deep- 


ening the channel ‘adjacent to the Canton | 


waterfront, contract for which has been 


ber of Commerce and 24 merchants’ 
guilds, in a communication to the Cur- 
rency Commission, oppose the stabilization 
of Hong Kong currency until such time 
that China's currency is stabilized. 

As a result of weak export demand for 


| 





Acq 


poration Described 


Transactions incident to the acquisition ; 
of stock of the Western Power Corpora- | 
tion by the North American Company 
were described in testimony June 2 before 
the Federal Trade Commission which is 
investigating the affairs of the holding 
company as part of its general inquiry into 
power and gas utilities. 


Ernest R. Lucas, Commission examiner, 
testified that the corporation was formed 


in existence since 1906. In the year 1905 | 
the North American Company obtained 


tract with H. P. Wilson and other stock- 
holders providing for the exchange of 
k of the former company for that of 
the latter. 


By November, 1925, the North Ameri- 


of the outstanding common stock of the 
corporation and by the end of 1930 it 
|owned 99.86 per cent, the examiner said. 
In the year 1926 the North American 
| Company arranged for an issue of $10,- 
| 000,000 in 5% per cent convertible collat- 
eral trust gold bonds by the corporation, 
which were convertible into common stock 
{of the North American Company, which 
| made these bonds very attractive, it was 
| testified. The common stock of the North 


version was obtained through the ex- 


change of one share of its common stock | 


for one and one-fourth shares of the 
North American Company common stock, 
and through this means the corporation 
acquired 115,377 shares of North Ameri- 
can common, of which 110,474 shares were 
used for the conversion of $9,538,000 .of 


uisition of Stock in Western Power Cor- 





at Federal I nquiry 


the market value was about $45 per share, 
according to testimony. 

The examiner brought out that the au- 
thorized capital of the Western Power 
Corporation at the date of organization 
was 146,700 shares common stock, no par 
value, and 70,800 snares of 6 per cent 
preferred stock of $100 par value per share. 
On Oct. 1, 1923, the preferred stock was 
changed to 7 per cent and in January, 
1925, it was increased to 150,000 shares. 
Common stock was increased in 1925 to 
$00,000 shares and in 1929 to 325,000 shares 
and in December, 1930, changed to par 
value of $5 per share or a total authorized 
common stock of 1,625,000 shares. 

The total capitalization on Dec. 31, 1930, 
of $24,283,734 included 1,609,890 shares of 
common stock and 96,542 shares of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. The capital sur- 
plus at that time amounted to $6,580,084, 
according to testimony. 

The examiner testified that since the 
Western Power Corporation is a holding 
company, its principal source of income 
was from dividends on stocks of subsidi- 
aries and affiliated companies. There is 
no income by way of charges from man- 
agement, financing or servicing, he stated. 

Testimony was also introduced into the 
record by Judson C. Dickerman, Com- 
mission engineer examiner, who continued 
his engineering report of the plants and 
transmission systems of the Union Electric 
Light and Power Company of Missouri 
and subsidiary operating companies, as 
wey as the St. Louis County Gas Com-| 
pany, also a North American subsidiary. 

Referring to his analysis of electric rates 
for residential service, Mr. Dickerman as- 
serted that the schedule of the Union 
system is particularly favorable to the 
small house in which considerable use| 





the 5% per cent bonds, it was brought 
out. 

The examiner testified that a profit of 
$2,974,636.46 was realized by the Western 
Power Corporation through the conver- 
sion of the bonds referred to for the com- 
mon stock of the North American Com- 
pany. 

It was brought out that on March 29, 
1930, the North American Company en- 
tered into a contract with the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company whereby the 
Western Power Corporation sold all of 
its interest in the Great Western Power 
Company of California, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation, and the Midland 
Counties Public Service Corporation, the 
total investment of the Western Power 
Corporation in these companies, includ- 
ing advances and undistributed earnings, 


| being $53,553,580, for which the corpora- 


tion received $1,825,000 shares, or 32 per 
cent, of the outstanding common stock of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


The examiner testified that in Decem- 
ber, 1930, the North American Company 
purchased, through exercise of warrants 
issued by the Corporation, 804,580 shares 
of Pacific Gas and Electric Company from 
the Corporation at $20 per share. Other 
stockholders under the same warrant 
rights purchased 365 shares. 

The total number of shares of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company common 
stock sold by the Corporation under this 
arrangement was 804,945 shares, leaving a 
balance of 1,020,055 shares of Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company common stock 


| owned by the Corporation on Dec. 31, 1930, 


| 


} 


at a valuation of $37,454,780, being the 
only asset of the Corporation. The aver- 
age cost per share of the Pacific company 
common stock to the Corporation was 


|beans and cereals, heavy shipments for | $29.34; the selling price to the North 
supplying domestic markets are moving | American Company and other stockhold- 
southward over the Peking-Mukden Rail-| ers was $20 per share; and an average 


way. 


India 


India.—Indian customs revenues in 
April increased considerably over the pre- 
ceding month, but were well below col- 
lections for April last year. According to 
collections imports of sugar and exports 
of raw jute were heavier during the month 
but imports of piece goods, silver, liquors, 
iron and steel, mineral oils, and tobacco 
declined. Excise collections on motor 
spirits and kerosene increased during the 
month. 

Japan 

Japan.—The optimistic feeling enter- 
tained by business leaders in Japan earlier 
in the year has been tempered somewhat 
by delay in the revival of world trade, 
a factor essential to improvement in 
Japan's business conditions. Foreign trade 
is dull with demand for raw silk slacken- 
ing, causing increased stocks and falling 
prices. Wholesale prices in general are 
slightly lower, the index number of prices 
in Tokyo breaking fractionally below the 
low figure of 158 recorded in February. 
Bank clearings are showing a slight up- 
ward movement, totaling 4,100,000,000 yen 
in April against 3,940,000,000 yen in March, 
but other barometers of trade such as car 
loadings and railway receipts show sharp 
recessions and commodity stocks are in- 
creasing. Industries for the most part are 
still depressed. The previously noted im- 
provement in the cotton spinning and 
weaving industries is no longer evident 
as both domestic and foreign sales have 
declined with prices lower and stocks in- 
creasing. The cement, copper, and paper 
industries are reported to be in a less fa- 
vorable position. In order to assist the 
iron and steel industry the Government 
is supporting efforts to bring about 
mergers of sales associations and increase 
foreign trade. Lower demand is causing 
a sharp increase in pig iron stocks, and 
iron and steel companies’ earnings show 
losses, the Yawata Steel Works reporting a 
loss of 11,000,000 yen last year. The rayon 
industry will continue the present 10 per 
cent production curtailment until the end 
of September. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—With further weak- 
ening of copra and abaca markets and 
continued declining prices, business con- 
ditions show no improvement. Demand 
lor export products from the provinces 
continues to lag, both as regards quantity 
and price, and provincial purchasers are 
forced to buy only the lowest grades of 
staples. Credits are restricted, with no 
change in collections, other than that re- 
sulting from further restriction of Chinese 
store credits. 


Malaya 


Malaya.—Malayan foreign trade in 
April was the lowest in years, with busi- 
ness practically stagnant and importers 
disposing of stock for cash at sacrifice 
prices. European importers’ stocks are 
being reduced, except for certain textile 
and paint lines. Many Chinese dealers 
are reported to be transferring liquid as- 
sets to China. Collections among bazaar 
and upcountry dealers continue difficult. 





UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
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| 


price per share of $36.72 for the balance 
on hand at the end of 1930, at which time 


is made of labor-saving devices. 

W. B. Horne, another examiner, testi- | 
fied regarding the intercorporate relations | 
of the Western Power Corporation. 


Valuations for Duty Fixed 
On Various Imported Items 


New Yorx, June 2.—The United States 
Customs Court has handed down reap- 
praisement decisions fixing valuations, for 
duty assessment, upon the following classes 
of incoming merchandise: 

Linen embroideries, imported from Che- 
foo, China, and entered at Chicago by 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company. 

Confectionery, imported from Paris and 
entered at Ponce, P. R., by B. Melia. 

Hoes, imported from Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and entered at Ponce, P. R., by 
Valois Pagan. 

Perfumery, imported from Barcelona, 
Spain, and entered at Aguadilla, P. R., 
by Jose Ferrari et al. 

Iron stoves, imported from Brussels, 
Belgium, and entered at Arecibo, P. R., 
by Roses & Co., Inc. 

Vanillin, imported from Hamburg and 
entered at New York by Merck & Co. 

Crystal violet powder, imported from 
London and entered at New York by 
Bachmeier & Co., Inc. 

Woolen hosiery, imported from the Not- 
tingham Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and 
Paul Seyfert & Co. ‘(port of export not 
given), and entered at Newark, N. J., 
by L. Bamberger & Company. 

Rotoscope, imported from Letchworth, 
England, and entered at New York by 
John H. Faunce, Inc. (Livingston & | 
Southard, Inc.) 

Anchovies, imported from Milan, Italy, | 
and entered at St. Louis by J. F. Gold- 
kamp & Company. 

Glass buttons, imported from Gablonz, 
Czechoslovakia, and entered at New York 
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Lighterage Called 


A Necessity for 
Harbor Freight 


Consulting Engineer Tells _ 
I. C. C. Examiners That 
Lighter Service Is Most 
Economical Arrangement 








New York, N. Y., June 2.—Lighterage 
operation provides the most flexible and 
economical arrangement for the movement 
of freight from local rail heads to various 
New York harbor points, said John E. 
Slater, consulting engineer, in testifying 
today before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiners in the New Jersey 
and Boston lighterage suits. 

Mr. Slater testified as to the results of 
an analysis he had made of costs of ma- 
rine service in the harbor, and in re- 
sponse to a question by the Deputy Attor- 
ney General of New York, Parker Mc- 
Collester, stated lighterage possesses many 
advantages over other forms of transpor- 
tation about the harbor. 

“The advantages of lighterage with re- 
spect to the maintenance of competition,” 
Mr. Slater said, “are clearly shown by the 
actual competition now existing, as indi- 
cated in the tonnage movement in the 
New York harbor. Regardless of the:Com- 
mission's decision in the present case, 
freight will have to be moved to harbor 
points either by switching or by water 
movement.” He advocated continuance of 
the present lighterage system for this 
movement. 

Opposing counsel representing New 
York, New Jersey, and Boston argued at 
length on the objection raised by the 
Deputy Attorney General of New Jersey, 
John J. Hickey, en the admissibility of 
certain exhibits and figures introduced 
by Mr. Slater. Examiner Earl Steer ad- 
mitted the exhibits subject to later ex- 
clusion on reconsideration. 


‘New York Line Asks 


To Issue Securities 


Would Assume Obligation for 
Trust Certificates 


Supplemental application of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, under 
section 20-a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, for authority to assume obligation 
and liability in respect to not exceeding 
$3,094,000, aggregate par value of the 
road’s equaipment trust of 1930, 4% i= 
cent gold certificates, has just been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The issue is to come from the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

The application is supplemental to 
the application made by the company 
May 5, 1930 (Finance Docket 8325), for 
authority to issue $3,945,000 of equipment 
trust certificates. The equipment trust 
agreement, heretofore filed with the Com- 
mission, provides for a maximum author- 
ized amount of $15,000,000 of certificates, 
issuable in 15 series of equal amounts, and 
of that maximum, $10,965,000 already have 
been issued, and the proposal: now is to 
issue a portion of the remainder, $3,094,000 
to mature in 14 equal annual installments 
of the 15th of May in the years 1932-1945, 
inclusive. 

The company in its application says 
the equipment is necessary to meet the 
expected demands of traffic. Accom- 
panying the application is a lease by the 
Guaranty Trust Company to the New York 
Central, dated March 2, 1931, under the 
New York Central Railroad Equipment 
Trust of 1930, of equipment comprising 
passenger locomotives and steel under- 








by L. Strauss. 


frame milk cars. 

















An EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


The Davenport Democrat is one of 
the leading newspapers not only of Iowa but of the 
great Central West, with an editorial page of wide 


influence. 


We are pleased to reprint a recent editorial which 
mentions with approval one of the important water 
works properties of the American Water Works AND ELECTRIC 
Company and is a fine tribute to its local management. 


Municipal Ownership a Myth 


Davenport not so very long ago voted against 
municipal ownership of our waterworks system. As 
far as known, no one has had cause to regret this 
decision on the part of our voting population. 


Just at this time the glories of municipal owner- 
ship of business are reflected in a news dispatch from 
Seattle. That city’s famous street railway has a 
shortage of mere than $800,000 in the moratorium 
sinking fund. 


The railway was purchased in 1918 from private 
interests for the tidy sum of $15,000,000 in order to 
provide transportation “without cost to the tax- 
payers.” So far it has only proven a burden to the 
taxpayers, and the charge per ride has been ten cents 
or three rides for a quarter for many years. 


Davenport and the entire Tri-Cities has one of 
the best street railway systems of any community 
of similar size in the country. Its rolling stock is 
maintained at the highest standard of efficiency. 
Not only a satisfactory but an excellent service is 
maintained on all lines. 


Judging from the experience of Seattle and other 
cities with municipally owned public utilities plants, 
Davenport is fortunate. Only when privately owned 

lants are operated on an arbitrary and inconsistent 


asis does munici 


But fortunately this is not the situation here. 


Reprinted from Davenport Democrat, 


ownership appear preferable. 


April 24, 193% 
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How California Endeavors 


to Aid Blind Persons + + «+ «+ 





State’s Program Includes Granting Relief to 
Those Who Are in Need in Addition to Train- 


ing Them for Useful Occupations 





By MISS MILEY M. POPE 


Director of Social Welfare, State of California 


IOR to 1919 when a law was enacted 
| permitting the California county boards 

of supervisors to levy a tax to create a 
special fund for the blind, aid to this group 
was given on the same basis as other county 
relief. While only seven counties availed 
themselves of this provision, 21 other coun- 
ties followed the intent of the law by grant- 
ing $15 a month “pension” to needy blind 
from their general outrelief funds. The 
counties followed this relief program, and 
provided for those blind requiring custodial 
care or hospitalization in their county hos- 


pitals and farms. 
+ + 


The State provided education for children 
at the California School for Blind at Berke- 
ley, home teachers for instruction in raised 
type, reeducation and training for adult 
blind at the Industrial Home in Oakland, 
teaching handcrafts to blind in their homes 
by field workers, and more specialized guid- 
ance through the Rehabilitation Bureau un- 
der the Department of Education. 

In November, 1928, a constitutional amend- 
ment was voted on by the people permitting 
State aid to needy blind living outside of 
State and county institutions. The Legisla- 
ture of 1929 passed such a law and it be- 
came effective Aug. 14 of that year. At the 
time the new law went into effect, there 
were 839 blind receiving aid under the old 
system and 260 cared for in county institu- 
tions. The amount paid in outrelief by the 
counties totaled $98,852 for the year. 


While under the new act the amount 
granted in each case is based on need, that 
it has been interpreted and administered on 
a far more generous standard, is evidenced 
by the fact that aid to 1,414 blind recipients 
will approximate $220,000 a year from the 
counties and a like amount from the State. 
While need determines the amount that may 
be granted in each instance, the maximum 
set under the law is $50 a month, the State 
and county sharing equally in the cost. 


Actual figures giving the blind population 
of California are not available. A census 
taken in 1925 gave a total of 2,105 over 16 
years of age. On the basis of the State’s 
population for 1930 of 5,677,251 and the Fed- 
eral census estimate of one blind person to 
every 1,605 of the population, the figure 
would be 3,330. Undoubtedly this estimate 
is too high and 2,500 would be more nearly 
correct. Probably more than 60 per cent of 
the blind of the State have applied under the 
new act, whereas about 40 per cent received 
assistance under the old county system. 


These figures may be contrasted with those 
of New York State. The annual report of 
the Commission for the Blind for the year 
ended June 30, 1930, indicates 5 per cent of 
the blind of the State, excluding New York 
City, or 462.of the 8,875 registered, are re- 
ceiving relief, while 985 is the total number 
of applications received since 1923. It is to 
be noted that only about 50 per cent were 
approved. California’s figures show 90 per 
cent of the applicants were granted aid. 

The Division of Prevention was added to 
New York’s Commission about three years 
ago. It began with a program for babies 
and made a survey of the problem of oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, and resulting loss of 
vision. The Division of Prevention of Blind- 
ness is informed of all cases that are re- 
ported to the State Board of Health and 
gives assistance in securing hospitalization, 
when necessary, and nursing service if hos- 
pital care is not available. The educational 
feature in the preventive program is stressed 
by distribution of literature on care of the 
eyes and cooperation with health officers and 
public health nurses in urging the use of 
Silver nitrate in all cases of childbirth. 


+ + 
In New York's plan, the Industrial and 
Sales Divisions work closely together. The 
home teachers give instruction in Braille and 
various handcrafts. Sales are arranged in 
those communities where sales rooms are not 
maintained by private associations for the 





Raising Standards 
for Teachers in 
New Mexico 


By 
wy" Mrs. Georgia Lusk 
School Superintendent, 


State of New Mezico 


N CONJUNCTION with the general eco- 
nomic program, the Department of Edu- 
cation will save the State and incidentally 

the taxpayers of New Mexico, approximately 
$2,500 by eliminating through the new pro- 
visions in certification certificates granted 
on examinations. The examination system 
served its purpose, but in time certain ele- 
ments of corruption entered into the institu- 
tion and, like the old-time county institutes, 
the examination system must now go into 
discard. 

Education is progressive, it is continually 
advancing, therefore must be open-minded, 
flexible and ready to cope with new situa- 
tions mental, social and physical. 

But the economy program sponsored by 
the Department of Education is far-seeing; 
not content with merely saving the State a 
certain amount of*money for the present 
time, its main purpose is to provide the best 
possible opportunities for the children of the 
State, using the minimum amount of time 
at the hands of competent teachers. 

Under the new plan New Mexico will even- 
tually have teachers who are all high school 
graduates, although under the present condi- 
tions this standard may be attained in some 
cases by teachers who now hold a first or 
second grade certificate which does not ex- 
pire for some time, and who lack only a few 
high schoel credits. In other words, ‘by 
teachers who with the best interests of the 
profession at heart have foreseen this situa- 
tion and have prepared for it. However, the 
Department encourages and urges all teach- 
ers to do their utmost to meet the new re- 
quirements. 
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blind, and a Summer gift shop is maintained 
in a tea room on Long Island. A definite 
effort is made to produce articles that will 
sell on their own merits and the Division is 
constantly alert for new ideas for articles 
that will find a ready market. The place- 
ment division aims to serve those blind who 
are not adapted for shop or home work. A 
number have been placed in industries as 
well as established in small business, such as 
newstands, et cetera. 

The Relief Division serves the compara- 
tively limited group which is still in need of 
assistance after the rehabilitative resources 
of the other divisions have been fully utilized. 
Their maximum aid is $25 per month, paid 
entirely by the county. 


+ + . 

Twenty-one States have recognized the 
fact that blindness is an economic handicap 
that requires special relief, and have made 
such provision through legislative action. In 
10 States the aid is paid by counties; four 
by State and seven by State and céunty 
jointly. 

When California’s new blind law became 
effective, 107 of the 123 who had received aid 
under the 1919 law were awarded an in- 
creased amount. Approximately 160 received 
blind aid for the first time. 

We have tried to learn just what this in- 
creased aid brought to our blind of the 
younger group. To 39 the aid has provided 
the necessities of life during the period of 
time required for establishment in business 
or a profession, until employment for which 
training has been received can be found, 
during a period of training including attend- 
ance at a college or university, and during a 
course of treatments in an effort to restore 
or improve sight. 

To 166 the aid brought complete care. or 
supplemented some income other than that 
produced through their own efforts. An ad- 
ditional 27 were found to be so handicapped 
in some other way than by blindness that 
they have been set apart in this particular 
classification. There are left 51 for whom 
the aid had meant a supplementing of their 
own earnings. 

Apart from the consideration of expense to 
the public, there is an urgent call to help 
the blind to help themselves. This can only 
be done when the public has learned to have 
confidence in what the blind can do and will 
accept the services of the professionally 
trained; when there are enough workshops 
to accommodate the blind who can leave 
their homes and labor under sheltered con- 
ditions; and when the products both of the 
workers in the shops and in the homes are 
of such kind and quality as to compete fa- 
vorably with the products of the sighted. 

California offers service to the blind 
through various public and private agencies. 

The Industrial Home for the Adult Blind 
in Oakland provides custodial care for about 
130 inmates, and sheltered employment in 
broom making, basketry, reed work, rug 
weaving, chair caning, and brush making. 

+ + 

A sheltered workshop without the custo- 
dial feature is located at 1240 West Pico 
Street, Los Angeles, and a salesroom is op- 
erated in connection with it. Those working 
in the shop are paid on the piecework basis. 
The earnings range from $8 a month on part 
time to $40 a month or more for full time. 
The time it takes to train the blind worker 
depends upon age, health, and aptitude of 
the individual. 


The California School for the Blind at 
Berkeley provides scholastic training for chil- 
dren of ages 6 to 20 and has capacity for 
about 200. 

According to the last biennial report of 
the Department of Education, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Long Beach and Pasadena 
include sight-conservation classes in their 
school program. Los Angeles also has a class 
for blind children in one of its schools in 
which 33 are enrolled. 

The State may provide for readers for 
those blind attending State teachers colleges 
or the University of California, the readers 
being paid from the funds of the institution 
attended. 

There are two home teachers working un- 
der the State Library who instruct in Braille 
and other raised type. 

The State Library has a department of 
books for the blind which can supply the 
reading needs of the blind from the 25,000 
volumes on various subjects. About 1,121 
are on the list of readers. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation, Department 
of Education, provides for the development 
of special types of training, in professional 
or semiprofessional fields, preparation in 
commercial endeavors, and establishment in 
business, and such vocations as poultry rais- 
ing, et cetera. A recent report from the Bu- 
reau gave 38 blind trainees and 14 who had 
been rehabilitated last year. 


The activities of the Department of Health 
touch the preventive program for the blind. 
The law to prevent blindness from ophthal- 
mia neonatorum requires that all cases must 
be reported within 24 hours after knowledge 
of the same; and provides for the free dis- 
tribution of a scientific prophylactic. Birth 
certificates carry the question, “What pro- 
phylactic have you used?” in order to bring 
the matter to the attention of those in charge 
of the new-born infant. 
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The activities of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations also touch the preventive 
program for the blind. Their safety pro- 
gram aims to prevent eye injuries by the use 
of goggles, proper lighting facilities, et cetera. 


Private associations organized in the in- 
terest of the blind are making a valuable 
contribution to the program. The San Fran- 
cisco Association for the Blind sponsors 
Blindcraft, a sheltered workshop which em- 
ploys 60 to 70 men and women. 


An organization known as the San Fran- 
cisco Workers for the Blind endeavors to 
establish blind in small businesses, such as 
news stands. There are various other clubs 
and associations. 


The activities of the Goodwill Industries 
touch the fleld of the physically handicapped 
which has included constructive service to 
blirfid in employment and placement. 






IN AIRCRAFT 


commodity industries. 


E Office of Director of Aircraft Pro- 
duction was created in 1918 as a re- 
sult of an act of Congress. The pur- 
pose of this legislation was to provide 
for the increasing activities of aeronau- 
tical production required to meet the de- 
mands of the United States and its al- 
lies, and was primarily intended to 
separate the production activity from 
the military operating activities. The 
organization, as completed, showed a 
Bureau of Aircraft Production and a Di- 
vision of Military Aeronautics. 
+ + 
In the short time which remained in 
1918, John D. Ryan, who was the Direc- 
tor of Aircraft Production, created only 
one of the several corporations which he 
had in mind at that time. This corpo- 
ration was known as the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation. It was 
organized with 100,000 shares of capital 
stock, of which the Director of Aircraft 
Production held 99,997 in the name of 
the United States Government, and the 
remaining three were held as qualifying 
shares for the three trustees. The Cor- 
poration borrowed $30,000,000 from the 
United States Government against an 
issue of debentures bearing interest at 
the rate of 4% per cent. 


+ + 

By direction of an executive order, 
this Corporation was ordered to liqui- 
date its assets and cease to exist within 
one year after the close of the war. Be- 
cause of the fact that it had acquired 
thousands of acres of timber lands, log- 
ging railways, sawmills and cut-up 
plants in the States of Washington and 
Oregon, it was impossible to quickly 
liquidate its assets. A period of 10 years 
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was, therefore, set for this purpose. A 
great part of the miscellaneous property 
was sold for cash, and the remaining 
large portions were sold on deferred 
payment contracts, which will require 
until the end of 1932 to finally conclude. 

The process of liquidation has been 
fairly rapid and smooth during the past 
nine years. The Corporation has suc- 
cessfully defended itself against a num- 
ber of suits and has had to foreclose only 
once. Conditions in the lumber indus- 
try during the past few years have been 
$0 poor, however, that it has been a con- 
stant struggle to maintain the financial 
relations called for in the contracts of 
sale. It will be remembered that even 
during the boom year of 1929, the lum- 
ber industry received no great impetus 
because of the increasing competition of 
lumber substitutes. In spite of this, the 
growing interest in the resources of 
Washington and Oregon leads the direc- 
tor to believe that the contracts will be 
satisfactorily concluded by December, 
1932. 
















+ + 

Bb Rene offices of the United States Spruce 

Production Corporation are located 

in Portland, Oreg., with Col. A. R. Stall- 

ings, United States Army, retired, as 

president. The Office of the Director of 

Aircraft Production is in Washington, 

D. ©., with the author of. this article 
acting as director. 

It should be noted that the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation 
and the Office of the Director of Air- 
craft Production have no true relations 
with the activities of the United States 
Army Air Corps, but instead, are re- 
ported direct to the Government of the 
United States through Congress. 





















Eradication of Tubercular Cattle 


Oklahoma’s Program Discussed by Veterinarian 


By DR. C. C. HISEL 


State Veterinarian, State of Oklahoma 


functions of livestock sanitary officials 
in the tuberculosis offensive began in 
1917, with the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry cooperating, by securing a 
contract with any cattle owners interested in 
cleaning up their herds on what was known 
as the accredited herd plan, which plan was 
inaugurated for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing that herds could be cleaned up and kept 
clean. 

This plan was followed by all the States 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry until 
1922, when the real eradication program 
started with a cooperative agreement be- 
tween county, State and Federal Govern- 
ments. Up to 1922, the work was considered 
educational in the true sense of the word, but 
complete eradication would have been impos- 
sible under the plan with the herd as a unit. 


The State representatives in this confer- 
ence met in Texarkana on Aug. 30, 1927, and 
organized the Southwestern Tuberculosis 
Conference, with the following States par- 
ticipating: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas and Oklahoma. The sanitary officials 
of the various States and the entire medical 
profession have waged the fight against tu- 
berculosis as one unit for the good of the 
people and the livestock industry. Tubercu- 
losis has cost more human lives until re- 
cently than any other disease. At the same 
time, it has caused the greatest economic loss * 
to the livestock industry, save that of con- 
tagious abortion alone. ~- 


As a direct result of the educational work 
done by this conference, Oklahoma and 
Texas have secured much needed legislation 
which has resulted in Dallas County, Texas, 
and Canadian County, Oklahoma, being de- 
clared modified accredited free areas. There 
can be no doubt that it will serve Arkansas 
advantageously, as well as Louisiana and 
Mississippi, especially by the time the con- 
ference meetings are scheduled for these 
States. 

Perhaps the next most important problem 
is to secure a greater number of competent 
veterinarians for the purpose of testing cattle 
at a more rapid rate than heretofore. At 
the same time, we must be able to sell the 
State Legislatures on the importance of com- 
plete eradication, in order that funds for ex- 
penses and indemnity may be sufficiently lib- 
eral, especially in case of indemnity. Unless 
a@ liberal indemnity is paid the owners of 
tubercular cattle they will not rate as 
they should, if at all. Since the eradication 
of tuberculosis is done for the good of society 
as a whole, it is right and proper that the 
public as a whole should participate in the 
loss of the animals. Although it is a well- 
known fact that this disease is transmitted to 
the human family through dairy products, 
which are essential for the growth and de- 
velopment of the oncoming generations, 
nevertheless, quality dairy products are now 
being demanded more than ever before, and 
as time goes on this demand will become 
more and more pronounced. 

Officials are eager to have the assistance 
of the general public in this the greatest 
sanitary project in the civilized world, realiz- « 
ing, as they do, that the laity as a whole can 


do much by helping to secure State funds 
with which to work more hastily and effec- 
tively. If they can convince the people as a 
whole that they owe their families milk and 
other dairy products which are free of the 
bacterium of tuberculosis, the greatest vic- 
tory over the loss of life will be won, and at 
the same time untold millions saved for the 
livestock industry. 


The situation that developed in Chicago 
has been described by Dr. J. E. Gibson, B. 
A. I. inspector in charge of tuberculosis erad- 
ication in Indiana, as follows: 


“Procrastination is dangerous in any event 
and is particularly dangerous when applied 
to disease, whether it be disease of the hu- 
man or of the lower animals. No better ex- 
ample of the disastrous results of procrasti- 
nation could be cited than to point out to 
you what took place in that great dairy dis- 
trict known as the Chicago Milkshed. 


“For years the dairymen of that district 
had stood out against the tuberculosis erad- 
ication program, They know, and publicly 
admitted, that their dairy cows were diseased 
and yet they refused to submit them to a 
tuberculin test and demanded the right to 
ram the milk from their tuberculous cows 
down the throats of Chicago’s innocent and 
helpless children until the situation had 
come to be a public scandal. And then there 
rose up a great public benefactor, in the per- 
son of Dr. Bundeson, then Commissioner of 
Health, who served notice on these dairymen 
that on and after April, 1926, no milk should 
be sold in the City of Chicag to be used for 
human consumption unless it came from 
cows which had been tuberculin tested under 
State and Federal supervision. It was then 
that there was hurrying to and fro and the 
authorities were beseeched from every direc- 
tion to apply the test, and as a result, many 
entire herds were completely wiped out. 

“During the month of March, 1926, 37,000 
cows passed through the Chicago stockyards 
on their way to the shambles and scores of 
dairymen were brought to the brink of utter 
financial ruin, all because they had failed to 
begin in time to rid their herds of a disease 
that is not self-limiting and will not eradi- 
cate itself but which will, upon the other 
hand, continue to spread after once intro- 
duced into the herd until the entire herd be- 
comes diseased to a greater or less degree.” 

The fight against animal tuberculosis is 
being waged by 44 of the 48 States at the 
present time, with no signs of letting up until 
the last tuberculous animal has been dis- 
posed of, according to a specific plan laid 
down by the livestock sanitary officials and 
supported by State statutes. 

The movement is entitled to the whole- 
hearted support of the rich and poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated alike. The educated 
should be held responsible for the education 
of the uninformed until this great victory is 
won. The rich should aid and assist commu- 
nities which will find it hard to raise funds 
by taxation on an already tax-ridden agri- 
culture. In other words, it is a good time 
for some of our multimillionaires, for the 
first time in the history of this Nation, to 
endow agriculture in connection with the tu- 
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Retaining Publie’s Confidence 
in Building and Loan Groups . 





Policies Which Should Be Followed by Di- 
rectors of Associations Are Outlined by New 
Jersey Deputy Commissioner 





By JAMES H. McNISH 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Banking and Insurance, State of New Jersey 


HE building and loan enterprise through- 
out the whole country is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most scientifically organ- 

ized of any of our great enterprises. The 
United States Building and Loan League has 
been reorganized. Its constitution has been 
modernized. A full-time executive is in 
charge of its activities. Proceedings of the 
league, plus numerous other reports, are now 
published in an annual year book, which is a 
perfect mine of information. 


The same leaven is at work in our own 
State. The New Jersey Building and Loan 
League machinery has been modernized. A 
full-time executive secretary has been. pro- 
ducing substantial results. County leagues 
are rapidly being organized to solve local 
questions. Subsidiary movements have been 
initiated. 
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The Building and Loan Exchange, which 
is nothing more or less than a credit bureau; 
the Presidents’ Association, for the informa- 
tion and encouragement of presidents; the 
Secretaries’ Association, which aims at better 
accounting and kindred objects, and the in- 
troduction in one portion of the State, which 
apparently is more enterprising than other 
portions, of a training school for members 
of the staff of building and loan associations. 
All of these movements are making for prog- 
ress. 


There are dull, drab times. There is much 
that is disheartening. While a courageous 
outlook is warranted, nevertheless, there is a 
long and hard pull ahead. 


For the past year and a half added re- 
sponsibilities have been thrust upon the New 
Jersey Bureau of Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations. In addition to supervising the Bu- 
reau of Building and Loan Associations, it 
has become a salvage corps aiming to assist 
associations out of the hazardous situations, 
and we feel that we have been of some as- 
sistance in helping a number of associations 
to solve their problems, and have reduced the 
dangerous elements contained in the situa- 
tions to a minimum. 


It is amazing the strength which building 
and loan associations in this State have dis- 
played and are displaying in standing up 
under the heavy battering they have received 
during the past 18 months. 


It is not my purpose to set up an exhibi- 
tion of the mistakes and shortcomings of the 
managements of building and loan associa- 
tions for the past few years. Most of the 
associations are doing much self-examina- 
tion, and when this is honestly and consci- 
entiously done, there is little doubt as to the 
results. Two things, however, should be con- 
sidered. How strong is a particular associa- 
tion? It is just as strong as the security 
back of the mortgages, and that security de- 
pends upon the wisdom of the board of di- 
rectors, and that,.to a very large extent, re- 
flects the skill and honesty of the members 
of the appraisal committee. 


+ + 

The work of the appraisal committee, 
therefore, is what an association is built on. 
There is nothing that is more important 
than a wise selection of the members of that 
committee, and having selected them care- 
fully, that they report fully and completely 
over their signatures why they were in favor 
of granting a particular application for a 
loan, or why they were in favor of its rejec- 
tion. The ground should be fully covered; 
the moral and financial status of the appli- 
cant; who the real applicant is, and the basis 
upon which values are calculated in that 
particular locality. 


Some gossip reaches out ears in regard to 
improper influences that have been at work, 
resulting in certain mortgage loans. One case 
in particular which we investigated thor- 
oughly, which had all the ear marks of im- 
proper influences when all the facts in the 
case were ascertained, showed it was simply 
a case of faulty judgment on the part of the 
appraisal committee and the board of direc- 
tors. 

The building was in a town several miles 
from the home of the association, in a loca- 
tion in which the trend of the movement of 
value was away and not toward this location, 
the borrower was on the verge of bankruptcy 
instead of the possessor of a profitable busi- 
ness, and the building was old with a com- 
paratively new front. 

In the second place the most dangerous 
situation in connection with a building and 
loan association is the one-man association. 
I said that once to a building and loan man, 
and he said: “They are all one-man associa- 
tions.” I said: “Only in this sense—that 
frequently there is some member of the board 
or some officer who, on account of his char- 
acter and his skill, and his judgment, to a 
considerable extent fashions the policy of the 
association.” That is not what I meant. The 
autocratic, domineering man, whose word is 
law, seconded by easy-going rubber stamps 
who are merely the echoes of this one indi- 
vidual, is what I have in mind. 
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The most valuable man on the board is 
the “man from Missouri,” who wants to be 
shown. There is no royal road to anything— 
there is no cure-all for anything, but one of 
the methods which tends to hold those that 
have to do with the management of a build- 
ing and loan association is to require or com- 
pel those that have to do with the vital 
things, to file a written report, over their 
signatures, at every meeting of the board of 
directors, setting out what they have done, 
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berculosis offensive, with the hope that the 
present economic loss to the livestock indus- 
try will be stopped at the earliest possible 
date, which will, in turn, result in the saving 
of thousands of our valuable citizens who die 
annually of tuberculosis. 

In many instances owners of livestock 
should be praised for submitting their herds 
for a tuberculin test. It took great courage 
on their part in many instances, and now 
that we have about 900 clean counties, it is 
easy to see that we can complete the task 
on a nation-wide scale. In my opinion, Eng- 
land will also eradicate tuberculosis in the 
near future. 


and what they have left undone in connec- 
tion with the work of their office. This 
method will go a long way to putting a 
quietus on slipshod and dilatory work. 


The number of building and loan associa- 
tions in New Jersey is exceeded by only one 
other State. The assets of New Jersey asso- 
ciations are exceeded by only two other 
States. When it comes to the per capita of 
building and*loan shares, New Jersey tops 
every other State in the Union. 

+ + 

There are two outstanding reasons for this 
as well as several subsidiary ones. It is quite 
true that the building and loan associations 
are the only cooperative enterprises on a 
large scale that have ever been successful in 
America. It is true that building and loan 
associations stand three acid tests, which 
place them in a class by themselves, namely, 
the financial test, the amortization principle, 
which is the basis of all real true financing, 
and which, in addition, gives the borrower a 
noncallable mortgage; the sociological test, 
because they build not only the character of 
the individual, but the community; the psy- 
chological test, because they take full advan- 
tage of the tendencies of the human family 
to form a habit by repetition. 

+ + 

All this is true, but people of New Jersey 
have placed their $1,000,000,000 in the hands 
of associations mainly for two reasons—con- 
fidence in the skill. and honesty of their man- 
agement—and confidence in the skill and 
honesty of the supervision of the Banking 
Department. 
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causes of death and is apparently in- 
creasing year by year. 

It is not a reportable disease and therefore 
accurate information as to the number of 
existing cases is not available. The number 
of deaths in New York State due to cancer 
has increased by nearly 1,000 since 1926. In 
1929 the total was 15,144 as comtpared with 
15,588 in 1930, or an increase of 444. 


Some of this increase can undoubtedly be 
accounted for by the lengthening of the 
average span of life; more people are now 
reaching 50 years and thus living into the 
cancer age than was formerly the case. 


The facts that must be faced, however, are 
that cancer is apparently increasing year by 
year, that there is no known cure except 
operation during the early stages or radium 
or X-ray in certain types of the disease. 


To anyone hearing or reading this state- 
ment for the first time, the question comes, 
Why do health authorities not do something 
about it; other diseases have been conquered, 
why not cancer? 


The State has been working on the cancer 
problem for many years and in the near fu- 
ture will do a great deal more. 

For over 30 years the State of New York 
has maintained a laboratory for the study of 
cancer in the City of Buffalo. In 1911 hos- 
pital facilities were added to the laboratory 
so that certain types of the disease could be 
studied day by day. In that year also the 
name was changed to the State Institute for 
the Study of Malignant Diseases. 

The Legislature of 1930 appropriated $300,- 
000 for the purchase of more radium and 
accessory equipment. The institute now has 
more radium for the treatment of cancer 
than any other single institution in the 
world, so it can simultaneously carry on 
treatment of patients and conduct experi- 
ments in the further use of this material. 
One-fifth of an ounce cost - approximately 
$333,333, but what is this cost in comparison 
with the lives that have and will be saved 
by the use of the emanations from this won- 
derful metal? ° 

The 1931 Legislature authorized the cre- 
ation of a Division of Cancer in the State 
Department of Health and the State Insti- 
tute for the Study of Malignant Diseases will 
form the nucleus of this Division. 

Already the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is conducting meetings and clinics 
throughout that State in cooperation with 
local physicians in order to stimulate the 
earlier diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 
Such clinics have been conducted in the 
City of Pittsfield by Dr. George H. Bigelow, 
State Commissioner of Health of Massachu- 
setts; Dr. Clarence C. Little, managing direc- 
tor, American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, and ['r. Francis Carter Wood, pro- 
fessor and director of the institute of cancer 
research, Columbia University, and _ vice 
president of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. The Massachusetts De- 
partment should be congratulated on the 
thorough manner in which they have organ- 
ized the work in that State. Now that two 
States in the northeastern section of the 
country are working shoulder to shoulder on 
this problem the people of these States may 
rest assured that everything that can be 
done to conquer cancer will be done. 

There is one factor that in the light of 
our present knowledge must be overcome be- 
fore much progress is made. People must 
understand that cancer in the early stages is 
often curable, but in the later stages it is 
not. Too often persons who surmise that 
certain symptoms are indicative of cancer 
put off going to their physician so long that 
when they do go, it is too late to do any- 
thing but make the patient as comfortable 
as possible. 

If you have cancer, the earlier the fact is 
discovered the better the chance of com- 
plete recovery. A health examination once 
a year is a wise procedure for everyone at 
whatever age; after 40 it is imperative. 
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